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An Experiment in Preventive Guidance’ 


ELSIE MAY SMITHIES 


In high school, guidance of pupils 
has concerned itself for the most part 
with academic matters such as choice 
of subjects in a school program, dis- 
cussion of progress or lack of it in that 
program, vocational and college infor- 
mation, and conferences with the oc- 
casional boy or girl with a problem and 
with those who have become intoler- 
able to their social group or to the 
teachers and officers of a school. Those 
pupils who have caused little or no 
disturbance or those who appear to 
have little personal or scholastic diffi- 
culty have had practically no instruc- 
tive guidance. Preventive work with 
young people has been neglected. 

In spite of the fact that in the last 
hundred years there has been great 
progress in the study of life, of man 
and of man’s place in nature, and of 
the human organism, young people 
know very little about themselves as 
human beings and the causes of their 
reactions. There is little awareness of 
what happens in conduct when certain 
factors in emotional growth are neg- 
lected. Mental and physical maturity 
are recognized but that there is such a 
factor as volitional maturity comes as 
a surprise. Nor do young people 
realize that there can be retardation of 
each of these forms of growth, and 
that much maladjustment with result- 
ing unhappiness is caused by volj- 
tional-emotional retardation. 


*Presented before the Secondary School Section of 
NA.D.W., Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Calif., 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942. 


Reactions of human beings are not 
those of the mind and of the Jody but 
a total organismal reaction—the mind- 
body. The educator long has asserted 
that real education primarily should 
be a matter of personal growth and ad- 
justment of the individual to his par- 
ticular environment. Yet in practice, 
in most educational programs there is 
little more than lip service given to 
these fundamental principles. Train- 
ing of the whole person (mind-body) 
is the function of education. 

It long has been my personal belief 
that educators have permitted too 
many things to happen to young peo- 
ple. As a palliative gesture educa- 
tional programs have been including 
“remedial” courses in increasing num- 
bers. Well might the educator look 
to the physician. In the field of medi- 
cine, no great advance in scientific pro- 
cedure was made until doctors began 
to work on preventive medicine. 

Is preventive guidance a workable 
and feasible objective? If young peo- 
ple could be given some basic under- 
standing of the factors contributing to 
good or bad conduct, to happiness or 
unhappiness, to satisfying adjustment 
or unsatisfying make-shifts, would it 
not be possible for them to be taught 
how to meet the events of their every- 
day lives with balance and proper 
evaluation because of this very under- 
standing? Can psychological princi- 
ples be taught to adolescents so that 
emotional upsets can be prevented? If 
this type of instruction is to be at all 
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practical in a school set-up, there is 
another factor to be investigated. Can 
these psychological principles be 
taught to groups? There is ample evi- 
dence in the hands of psychiatrists and 
guidance officers that young people, 
when treated individually, are capable 
of understanding the techniques of 
adjustment. But individual therapy 
is both time-consuming and very ex- 
pensive and at best reaches a very 
limited number of the total pupil 
population. To be of value in school, 
there must be convincing evidence 
of the feasibility and of the effective- 
ness of group instruction of a psycho- 
logical nature and of group therapy 
as a guidance procedure. In the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School an ex- 
periment was set up to attempt to find 
this evidence. 

Group in the experiment—Ninth 
grade girls numbering 43 (ages 12- 
14) were selected for the experiment. 
This age was chosen because at this 
level problems appear to become more 
acute and more disturbing and because 
among this age group there seems to 
be a definite effort made by the girls 
to find an answer to the many “whys” 
and “wherefores.” Furthermore, this 
particular ninth grade appeared to be 
advanced far enough intellectually to 
be taught some simple psychological 
principles and a few of the techniques 
of general semantics. One must ad- 
mit that topics of this kind, even in 
their simplest form, must of necessity 
be somewhat technical. 

Procedures—At the first meeting a 
frank but simple explanation of the 
nature and purpose of a discussion 
group was given. It was made clear 
that when girls are growing up all 
sorts of puzzling questions, some 


doubts, and some fears are apt to 
arise. Ifa group discussed topics in- 
volving these thoughts, all points of 
view might be aired and in this way 
each might help the others to gain a 
solution to personal problems and 
thereby the growing-up period might 
be more happy and satisfying. 

Furthermore, each might become 
aware of the truth that no one can 
make an adjustment for anyone else. 
The major difficulties of life are not 
the persons and circumstances which 
surround the individual but attitude— 
the way an individual thinks and feels 
about these persons and circumstances 
—is the cause of emotional upset. In 
addition, the group might arrive at a 
methodology to use to attack the prob- 
lems in life which are bound to come 
to all of them. 

After this simple explanation it was 
emphasized that attendance at meet- 
ings would be voluntary. All girls 
were asked to indicate on paper (1) 
interest or lack of interest in the group, 
(2) topics which they would like to 
have discussed, (3) personal problems 
which they would hesitate to discuss 
in the group but which they would like 
to have the opportunity to discuss 
privately. 

INFORMALITY in capital letters 
was the outstanding characteristic of 
the meetings. The group met “on 
call” weekly in the girls’ club room. 
Every effort was made to eradicate 
any feeling of embarrassment. At 
first all sat on the floor, even the ad- 
viser. During the early discussions 
girls reclined on the floor, leaned on 
each other, combed each other’s hair, ° 
adjusted each other’s clothes; in fact, 
did everything which usually is not to 
be tolerated in well-regulated class 
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procedure. At all times, these girls 
and the adviser gave the appearance of 
leisure and relaxation. Many times 
there was inattention. Any adviser 
who undertakes this kind of discussion 
group must steel herself against any 
feeling of irritation because of this in- 
formality. Freedom and lack of re- 
straint are absolutely necessary and all 
to the good. It is not too much 
rigidity and decorum but amy rigidity 
at all which hinders the free discussion 
of matters of a personal nature. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks rapport must 
be established between girls and be- 
tween girls and adviser. It is the most 
important factor. Without proper 


rapport nothing worthwhile can be 
established. If the adviser senses that 
there is no rapport, indefinite post- 
ponement of any kind of presentation 
is better than continuing without the 


proper atmosphere. Secondly, girls 
must feel confident that whatever hap- 
pens in the group is a matter entirely 
divorced from the school. It would 
have proved interesting to all to have 
watched the many changes in the 
group. The very manner of sitting 
was indicative of the change in feel- 
ing of ease. As the girls became 
less conscious of themselves, their 
thoughts, and their problems, they be- 
gan to get off the floor, to sit in chairs, 
and finally to arrange in quite orderly 
fashion in a semi-circle. Haircomb- 
ing, general sprawling, and inatten- 
tion ceased. All changes came about 
without one word or comment on the 
part of the adviser. These changes 
would surprise no psychiatrist but 
teachers might not anticipate them. 
At the close of the first meeting, 
there were several hundred problems 
which had been handed in by the girls. 


Before the next meeting these were 
classified. Advisers who have worked 
with girls would expect the following 
headings: (1) relation to school, (2) 
relation to boys, (3) relation to home, 
(4) personal appearance, (5) emo- 
tional problems. For the most part 
they wanted to know the following: 


How can I plan my work so that I am not 
always rushed and seem to have something 
hanging over me? 

When should I begin to wear lipstick? 

I see only the faults of people so I cannot 
get along with them. What is wrong? 

I get tongue-tied when I meet new girls, 
especially older ones. 

How can I talk to boys and be interesting? 

Where is the half way mark between being 
friendly to a boy and being forward and 
flirting? 

Why do I feel so funny inside when I see 
a boy whom I like? 

Why do I get nervous when I go out on 
a date? 

What is puppy love? 

I have terrible temper tantrums. 
the matter with me? 

What causes me to cross too many bridges 
before I come to them? 

I am both moody and catty. Can anything 
be done? 

If I have been very unpopular with boys 
and girls in the past and have really tried hard 
to overcome this, what more can I do? 

How can I get over my terrible fear of tests 
even when I usually get through all right 
when the test is over? 

I have a problem of being terribly super- 
stitious—not of old signs (Friday 13, etc.) 
but if I wear a certain dress to a party and 
have a wonderful time, I feel that if I go to 
a party and don’t wear that dress I won’t have 
a good time. There are thousands of things 
like this. It has grown to be almost an ob- 
session with me. What shall I do? 


These are the problems and the 
questions which have been asked by 
youth through the ages. They are 
evidence that youth are growing up. 
At each meeting three chairmen and 


What is 
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the topic to be discussed at the next 
meeting were chosen by the group. 
The order of discussion of the five 
main topics was likewise selected by 
them. It was normal that the first 
topic discussed was “relation to boys.” 


At the beginning a list of books 
which deal with these timely topics 
was distributed. The call numbers of 
the library of the University High 
School were on the list so that the 
books were easy of access. Volunteers 
were sought to read each book on the 
list and report to the group whether 
or not the book is helpful to girls. In 
this manner all the books on the list 
started to be circulated at once. 


Four or five meetings, fifty minutes 
in length, were used to cover the sub- 
jects related to school, the home, the 
boys, and personal appearance. Up 
to this point the entire leadership in 
the discussion was in the hands of the 
girls. The adviser stayed in the back- 
ground, entering the discussion only 
as any other member of the group 
might want to add a contribution. So 
far the meetings varied very little 
from the traditional discussion groups. 
The main topics suggested by the girls 
in the original list of problems thus 
were covered with the exception of the 
emotional problems. The time came 
for the selection of the leaders for the 
next meeting. No one felt qualified 
to carry on the discussion of these 
topics. The adviser was asked to lead 
and give instruction in the psycho- 
logical principles. 

Topics discussed—The following 
topics were discussed in a mature and 
rather technical manner. Time was 
given for discussion. Principles were 
applied to the type of problems which 


the girls were meeting daily and 
ample illustrative material was in- 


cluded. 


I. Levels and kinds of growth 

A. Physical 

B. Mental 

C. Emotional 

1. The meaning of and results in be- 
havior of 
a. Narcism 
b. Identification 
c. Fixation at definite levels of 
growth 

II. Emotional maturity involves the prolonging 
of the period between desire and attainment 
and the change from egoism to altruism. 

III. Evidences of emotional immaturity 

A. The feeling of insecurity 

B. The feeling of inadequacy 

C. Irresponsibility 

D. Dependence 

E. Use and results of defense mechanisms 

IV. Brain mechanisms 

A. Spinal cord reflexes 

B. Functions of the thalamus 

C. Functions of the cortex 

D. Thalamic or short circuit reactions 
and their results in behavior (in- 
fantile, erratic conduct—leads to 
fears, worries, blocks, anger) 

E. Cortical reaction or delayed-long cir- 
cuit and the resulting behavior 
(judgment, discrimination, modified 
impulses, good predicability, what 
tends to make good adjustment, s- 
curity and happiness) 

V. The principles of recanalization of nervous 
impulses and its importance in growing up 
and gaining maturity. 

VI. Over-verbalism (need for balance between 
thalamic and cortical reactions) 

VII. Evaluation of words and the effect on 
behavior 

A. Symbolism 

B. Words out of context 

C. Words with an aura of feeling 

VIII. The application and implications of the 
theory of Map-Territory, Word-Fact (gen- 
eral semantics) 

IX. The safety devices used in general seman- 
tics (a scientific method of getting control) 

A. Indexing 
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1. The symbol such as chair, man, 
girl, Catholic, Jew, Methodist, 
etc., cover the similarities (the 
thalamic level) 

. The index (1, 2, 3, 4) indicates 
the differences (the cortical 
level) 

.One should think constantly in 
terms of differences, not similari- 
ties. 

a. When the differences are noted, 
more factors are taken into con- 
sideration. 

b. This method gives greater un- 
derstanding and insight and 
forces us to face facts. 

B. Dating (the scientist says that the 
only eternal verity is the fact that 
there is constant change; nothing 
is the same from moment to mo- 
ment) 

C. The permanent “etc.” (no statement 
includes all the facts) 


The above devices remind us of the charac- 


teristics left out in all symbols. We can never 
say all about anything. 


Application of the principle—All 
examples are given in the exact words 
of the girls who wrote them and ex- 
perienced them. 


Change of feeling and reaction 
brought about by substituting cortical 
or delayed reaction for thalamic re- 
sponse. 


1. “Stimulus—The boy I like best likes some 
other girl and goes out with her. 
Thalamic reaction—\ hate the girl. The 
boy is rude. He has no right to drop me 
and go with another girl. He belongs to 
me. I'll show them. I’m fighting mad. 
Cortical reaction (delayed)—He doesn’t be- 
long to me and I can’t control him. Maybe 
I’m too possessive and he doesn’t like it. 
Really it is not the girl’s fault that he asked 
her instead of me. I have no right to 
blame and dislike her. My result—calmness, 
less unhappiness.” 

. “Stimulus—Some one beat me in a ping 
pong game when I thought that I could 
beat her. 


T halamic reaction—\'1l bet she cheated. I’m 
very angry. 

Cortical reaction (delayed)—Maybe she is 
better than I am after all. It means that 1 
shall have to begin to practice more regularly. 
Result—calmness instead of anger.” 


. “Stimulus—Dorothy came to school. She 


liked a girl in the other crowd awfully well 
and thought the girl liked her but one day 
when the girl was with her own crowd she 
acted disagreeable to Dorothy. 

Thalamic reaction—I hate her. I'll go and 
tell her that I think she’s mean. What right 
has she to be snippy? I hate the whole 
crowd. I'll kill myself and she’ll be sorry. 
Cortical reaction (delayed)—Maybe she 
didn’t really mean it. My goodness, but 
she thinks she is somebody. Really she is 
funny for she is so uppety. I'll forget all 
about it and like her just the same. (I took 
the thalamic way and was very insulted and 
hurt and cried a great deal. Until just 
now I still was, but now I realize how silly 
I was. Why do I go through such suffer- 
ing? )” 


. “Stimulus—Getting a poorer grade than 


someone else in my best subject. 

Thalamic reaction—l’m smarter than she is. 
She’s just the teacher’s pet. I feel miserable. 
Cortical reaction (delayed)—She might 
have worked harder than I did. I suppose 
she really understood the principles better 
than I did. No doubt if I spend a little 
more time on my homework and try a little 
harder, I'll make a better grade. Anyhow 
I’m glad that she had a good score. I don’t 


feel distressed.” 


. “Stimulus—My little sister is usually a very 


slow eater and consequently gets on my 
nerves. 

Thalamic reaction—Let me state that this 
is my usual way, but after you explained 
the system to us I decided to take the cor- 
tical way. I usually get very mad and yell 
a lot and get myself into a very bad state. 
I know from experience that this way does 
not make her eat any faster. 

Cortical reaction (delayed)—For the first 
time in my life I did not yell at all. Every 
once in a while I gave her an encouraging 
word. I kept my temper trying to prove 
that the thing was right. By the time I 
was finished, she also was finished. I really 
think that the cortical way is best.” 
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6. “Stimulus—I’d been having a fine time 
sprawled on the bed doing my geometry 
with the radio blaring forth. Mother comes 
in and gives a little lecture on the evils of 
doing homework with the radio on. 

Thalamic reaction—I\ immediately blow up, 
with a flow of words. ‘It’s only music. 
It can’t do any harm. I haven’t got much 
geometry to do and it is easier than usual.’ 
Cortical reaction (delayed)—Perhaps she is 
right. Geometry isn’t the simplest subject 
for me and my marks aren’t as good as they 
might be. I'll turn the radio off and hurry 
along with the geometry and then with my 
mind relieved I'll enjoy the radio much 
more. And so it proved to be. Recently 
we have had a much calmer time. Yelling 


on my part and Mother’s has almost ceased.” 


Examples of indexing and other de- 
vices 

1. Instead of being hostile to all Jewish peo- 
ple as I was formerly, I have become broad- 
minded for I know that Jew, is not Jews 
or Jews. I look at the individual. 

2. Last night at the dinner table my grand- 
mother said, “Oh! I didn’t realize that the 
Chinese are intelligent.” My immediate re- 
action was “Chinese, is not Chineseg or 
Chineseg.” I proceeded to explain to my 
grandmother that one should think of dif- 
ferences, not of similarities. Just because she 
had known only the apparently unintelligent 
laundry man, she should not judge all Chi- 
nese by one example. 

3. Stimulus—After I got stuck in an elevator 
last year, I was scared to death. 

Thalamic (short circuit reaction)—I would 
not get into an elevator. Twice I walked up 
ten flights of stairs. Once I could not ac- 
cept an invitation to a very nice party be- 
cause I just could not make myself get into 
an elevator. 

Cortical (delayed reaction) and indexing— 
I was determined to conquer this feeling. I 
now saw that it was silly to react that way. 
I convinced myself that elevator; is not ele- 
vatorg. The next time it was necessary for 
me to use the elevator, I said, “Remember 
the index.” I got bravely on the elevator, 
went up many floors and down again. I did 
that twice. There were no bad effects. 
That’s the way I cured myself. 


8. 


. Indexing—Jane is not the same girl when 


she is with boys. Her whole attitude and 
outlook changes. In order to avoid dislik- 
ing the whole person, it is necessary for me 
to remember that Jane with girls is not Jane 
with boys. Therefore, | now act according- 
ly and we are the best of friends. 


. | have always trusted my friends, but recent- 


ly I have found out that you can’t say the 
same things to one that you do to the other. 
You have to learn to discriminate. I said 
something to my “so-called” best friend and 
she was insulted. I could have said the same 
thing to anyone else and she wouldn’t have 
cared. It has taught me a lesson that friend, 
is not friendg. 


. The other day a friend and I were talking 


to a man who seems to have a definite dislike 
for all Negroes. He is a watchman in the 
park where I live. He said to us, “A Negro 
followed some people home last night and I 
grabbed him.” I said, “Don’t you ever grab 
Johnson, the park caretaker.” The watch- 
man then said, “Why not? All Negroes are 
liars and cheats.” I tried to use the system 
of indexing to make the watchman see that 
you cannot judge a whole race by one or 
two people. You have to differentiate be- 
tween Negro; and Negrog. Negro; and Ne- 
grog are as different from each other as 
white man, and white mang. 


. 1 was in Austria when I was six years old 


and it seemed that I was always getting into 
trouble. My governess was very strict and | 
more or less became “the naughty one.” 
There was another girl a little older than I. 
She seemed to be always right. I got terri- 
bly jealous of her and simply hated her. A 
few weeks ago I met her again. It was a 
strange meeting for I looked at her with 
suspicion and dislike and she looked at me 
expecting me to be the same “naughty one” 
I was years ago. It appeared that we were 
not going to be able to get on at all. ‘Lhen 
I recalled the device. Maryiggs is not 
Maryig42. I found her quite fascinating and 
wonderful. I was simply crazy about her. 
I was new in the school at the beginning of 
the ninth grade. Last summer I began to 
think about the beginning of school the next 
fall. One day I got a sudden “qualm”—a 
feeling of insecurity and worry—the feeling 
that I might not get on in the school the 
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coming year. | got myself quite excited. 
Then I thought of the dating. Gwenjgq41 is 
not Gwenjg4o. As a result I became calm 
and faced the new school year in the proper 
spirit. I had forgotten for the moment to 
evaluate. 


Evaluation—The experiment has 
been carried on for two years. During 
that time, four groups have been giv- 
en instruction. No group has had 
more than twenty-eight hours of in- 
struction. Those who doubt this pro- 
cedure may feel that the evidence is 
too scanty to draw any valid conclu- 
sions. With this point of view there is 
no argument. The experiment is still 
going on and changes in presentation 
of material and the inclusion of new 
and the discarding of old materials are 
to be expected. More evidence is be- 
ing sought. 

To evaluate an experiment of this 
type is not a simple matter for many 
of the results are more or less intangi- 
ble in nature. Furthermore, no great 
effort has been made to probe too 
deeply for evidence. The previous ex- 
amples stated from the experiences of 
the girls and the following statements 
seem to indicate that the time and ef- 
fort expended have brought about 
changes in the method of dealing with 
personal problems and that a metho- 
dology based on psychological princi- 
ples can be given effectively to groups. 

At the last meeting of each group 
the girls were asked three questions: 
(1) Have you understood the princi- 
ples expounded? (2) Have you ap- 
plied the principles with satisfying re- 
sults? (3) Have the meetings been 
profitable? Girls were requested to 
answer these questions anonymously. 


With very few exceptions the girls 
stated that they had understood the 


material. All but a few said that they 
could apply the material to their lives 
and were doing so. 


Excerpts from the evaluation by the 
girls 

I have realized facts and solutions to prob- 
lems that I never would have thought of. 

I think that some of the meetings have been 
useless, such as the discussions of make-up, 
personal appearance, and the boy problem. I 
realize that at first this was what we thought 
we wanted to talk about. Now I know that 
really the recanalization techniques have been 
more important and have done the most good 
—in fact, more good than any class I have had 
this year. Some times I have to try conscious- 
ly to make the devices work and now some of 
them come naturally. Looking at facts has 
helped terrifically in the - - - deal. 

Not only have the meetings taught me how 
to overcome problems, but also have explained 
why we humans do certain things. The latter 
is extremely fascinating to me and I have be- 
gun to think of psychology as a vocation. 

Because of the wonderful discussions, my 
whole life has been changed into a happier 
one. I don’t know what I would have found 
for a substitute for the meetings. 

These discussions have meant being able to 
solve my problems in a way that is right. 

I can honestly say that | am much more 
broad-minded now than I was before, and I 
have an entirely different outlook on life. 

These discussions have meant just loads to 
me in confronting my problems. I truly be- 
lieve that since we started the discussions | 
have come a long way. Though I shall try 
harder in the future, I have a good deal of 
satisfaction already. 

I find myself unconsciously using much of 
what we have been taught. 

These facts have helped to make me more 
grown-up in my views. I am more apt to 
weigh problems rather than to make snap judg- © 
ments. 

In a few years the change may show more 
but right now if one could see inside me, he 
would notice the great big change in me. 

They have: helped me to solve my present 
problems and also have given me a way to solve 
other problems which may arise. 

The discussions have meant a lot because 
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they’ve been so related to personal problems, 
and the whole thing has given me a clearer 
conception of life. 

I have started to apply the principles instead 
of just learning them parrot-like. 

This has all meant a great deal to me. This 
week I have used the solution, “‘the obstacle is 
not the fact” and eventually by this method I 
know that I shall overcome what I am fighting 
against now. 

I feel I have gained more in this group dis- 
cussion than in any other class I’ve been in. I 
understand my whole family and other people, 
as well as myself, much better. I’ve been 
helped when I’ve been mad; well, in fact all 
the time. 

I have been helped a great deal. I have ter- 
rific tantrums at home. Some times they last 
over an hour. No urging, no nagging, scolding 
or punishing has ever done any good. I have 
learned to get self-control because I have 
learned the mechanisms of my own nervous 
system and its reactions. 


Evaluation by teachers—One teacher 
who was particularly interested in the 


presentation read all the papers and it 
was felt that her evaluation might be 
more unbiased than that of the ad- 
viser who was very close to the ex- 
periment. Her evaluation follows: 


I am particularly impressed with these fac- 
tors: (1) The “awareness” of these students 
that people, problems, and situations can be ap- 
proached in new and variant ways that are most 
intelligent and honest. (2) The amount of 
general psychological and general semantic 
principles assimilated and understood, and I 
have no doubt, applied. (3) It has been ob- 
vious from the conversation of the girls since 
the group meetings began that the instruction 
has not been interpreted as mere academic ex- 
ercises but as something realistic, immediately 
practicable, and helpfully useful. 


Many teachers have reported that 
there has been marked improvement 
in the actions and reactions of specific 
girls who trace their improvement to 
the methodology presented. In an 
English class when the girls wrote 


their autobiographies, the teacher has 
stated that whole paragraphs were in 
some of the texts concerning the 
benefits of the discussions. 


Evaluation by the adviser 


Many big group problems have come into 
the open and have been discussed frankly; e.g. 
race prejudice, snobbishness, and intolerance of 
every kind. The discussion has included the 
reasons for their existence and the method of 
overcoming them. 

Girls have come in small groups to discuss 
what can be done for certain girls who are 
having difficulty in becoming members of any 
group in the school. 

Girls who have been considered by the 
teachers exceedingly well adjusted have re- 
vealed very definite and serious personal prob- 
lems and, at times, serious maladjustment. 
These problems have been handled when the 
time was ripe for improvement and cure. 

Private conferences have been sought by 
particular girls who before in their attendance 
at school have not discussed their problems 
with anyone. 


Caution — There is the possi- 
bility that some who read this article 
may believe too little. They will 
cause no difficulty. There is a real 
danger that some who read will be 
imbued with the spirit to go and do 
likewise. One should not approach 
this experiment as if it were a new 
fad in education. The procedure is 
loaded with dynamite and should be 
handled with the greatest care and 
caution. He who undertakes the ven- 
ture should be confident of his mate- 
rial before starting, he should be sure 
that he is sensitive to other people’s 
reactions, he should steel himself to 
face facts, he should know intuitively 
when matters are becoming too perso-- 
nal for group discussion, and when the 
emotional saturation point has been 
reached. 
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The Responsibility of Guidance Workers for 


Building 


Morale’ 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Morale is a magic word at this time, 
and because of its importance in the 
national emergency, its significance in 
all other aspects of our institutional 
life has been recognized and is being 
given close attention. Morale is not a 
new topic, and one may be surprised 
to learn that the principles of morale 
in its application to various human en- 
deavors has been a subject of discus- 
sion for many years. Some attention 
was paid to morale during the first 
World War, and after the war two 
important books on morale appeared. 
One was by the well-known psycholo- 
gist, G. Stanley Hall, called Morale: 
The Supreme Standard of Life and 
Conduct.” The other was by Har- 
vard’s philosopher, W. E. Hocking, 
entitled, Morale and Its Enemies. 
Although both of these were splendid 
discussions of this important topic, 
they disappeared into oblivion and 
hardly received passing notice. Many 
remember the slump in morale fol- 
lowing the first World War, and the 
apathy with which these books were 
received is testimony of this change 
in attitude. Let us hope that after the 
present World War a similar slump in 
morale will not be experienced. 

Considerable thought and attention 
have been given to morale in the 
home, in schools, and in industry. One 

"Presented before the Guidance Conference, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, New York, July 
1942. 
*New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1920. $3.00. 
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may find a substantial literature on 
school morale during the past decade 
which outlines principles and prac- 
tices by means of which school spirit 
and enthusiasm in the work of the 
school may be fostered. Studies also 
have been made of morale in indus- 
try; notably the long series of investi- 
gations of conditions leading to the 
increased output in the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany.* When these studies originally 
were planned, the investigators ex- 
pected to find such factors as length of 
working day and number of rest 
pauses to be significant factors in de- 
termining output, but at the end it 
was discovered that morale of the 
workers was perhaps the one most im- 
portant condition. 


Meaning of morale: 


Morale has a meaning both for the 
individual and for the group. For the 
individual the first characteristic of 
good morale is that the individual 
shall have strong purpose. His behav- 
ior should be directed toward some 
goal, and naturally if the goal is a 
worthy one from the social point of 
view, it can be more enthusiastically 
accepted and the individual will be 
willing to put forth greater efforts to- 
ward its accomplishment. If the in- 
dividual has unity of purpose so that 
all of his efforts can be concentrated 


“Roethlisberger, F. J., and Dickson, W. J. Manage- 


ment and the Worker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1939. 615 p. $4.50. 
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on the accomplishment of the goal 
that he has accepted for himself, mo- 
rale will be strengthened. Sometimes 
religion furnishes an individual with 
this unity of purpose. Ambition to 
make good in a job or to establish a 
family frequently will help to raise 
morale. The youth who is eager to fit 
himself for college may have this sin- 
gleness of purpose, and his activities 
will be characterized by excellent mo- 
rale. 

Good morale is also characterized 
by tenacity in the face of obstacles. 
Harold D. Lasswell has said: “Tenac- 
ity in the face of adversity is the most 
unequivocal index of high morale.” 
Edward A. Runquist and Raymond 
F. Sletto, who studied the morale of 
workers during the depression,’ have 
defined morale as “A person’s confi- 
dence in his ability to cope with what- 
ever the future may bring.” Tawney, 
an English economist, is responsible 
for the epigram “We had rather die 
on our feet than live on our knees.” 
Demonstrating that output in copying 
figures or typing is increased in the 
face of such distractions as loud and 
confused conversation or din, has be- 
come a standard exercise in the psy- 
chological laboratory. On the other 
hand, although man’s morale rises as 
the obstacles to his progress increase, 
he can stand just so much, and when 
the burden becomes too great and the 
strain too intense, morale is apt to col- 
lapse. 

The third characteristic of high in- 
dividual morale is the enthusiasm and 
vigor with which the individual ap- 
proaches tasks. It is easy to observe 
the morale of a worker or a student 


®Personality in the Depression. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 398 p. $4.00. 


by noting how much zeal and energy 
he puts into a task, and how enthusias- 
tic he is with respect to it. 

The fourth characteristic of high 
individual morale is the confidence 
and courage with which an enterprise 
is entered upon. Morale means ab- 
sence of fear—at least unreasonable 
fear. High morale demands courage- 
ous outlook on the problems of life 
and a willingness to meet them with- 
out flinching. 

Morale also has its group aspects 
and group meaning. As a matter of 
fact, morale perhaps has a more pro- 
found meaning in group experience 
than it does in individual experience, 
and an individual’s morale is the more 
important as it becomes a part of and 
contributory to group morale. In 
group morale there again must be a 
purpose—this time, however, a group 
purpose. The group athletic team 
must be bent on winning the contest, 
the political party in electing its can- 
didate to office, the business organiza- 
tion in outstripping its competitors, 
the social agency in ameliorating dis- 
tress and maladjustment. The group 
purpose must be important to the 
group, and by virtue of this fact, to 
members of the group. Looking at it 
from the other side, the group pur- 
pose must be all-important for each 
individual in the group, and he must 
work for the group ends as intensive- 
ly as he, on other occasions, works for 
his own ends. 

An important factor in group mo- 
rale is confidence of each of the mem- 
bers of the group in the righteousness 
of the group cause and in the possi- 
bility of its attainment. They must’ 
have confidence in the leaders, wheth- 
er they have been chosen by the group 
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or some other authority, or whether 
they have elevated themselves to 
their position by their own endeavors. 
Each of the members of the group al- 
so must have confidence in the loyalty 
and capacity of his associates to do the 
special tasks to which they have been 
assigned. 

Good group morale implies inte- 
grated and cooperative group action. 
Each member of the group is doing 
his share in bringing the group plan 
to fruition. It frequently happens 
that good group morale not only 
means friendliness to members of the 
group, but hostility to the opposing 
party or team, each of whose mem- 
bers is considered an enemy by virtue 
of the fact of his membership in the 
other group. The college boy some- 
times is taught that members of the 
rival school are “low fellers,” lacking 
in responsibility and talent. It may 
surprise him in later life to meet the 
graduate of his Alma Mater’s rival 
and find that he is quite a decent per- 
son and fully as worthy and capable 
as the graduates of his own institution. 


Factors contributing to morale in the 
school: 


I should put first among the factors 
contributing to good morale in the 
school the necessity of leadership. We 
have become suspicious of leadership 


in this country. We have seen how 
leadership has been abused in Fascist 
countries, how the dictator has lead 
his people astray to false goals and has 
used immoral methods in attaining 
them. Because our own belief in de- 
mocracy is so strong, we have become 
suspicious of persons who are put in 
authority. However, contrary to our 
feelings, the fact remains that in any 


enterprise good leadership is essential. 
I am certain that an important factor 
in building and maintaining good 
morale in the school resides in the per- 
sonality and attitude of the principal. 
The principal of the school sets the 
tone and pace of the school. If he has 
worthy goals in mind for the school, 
if he approaches his task with enthu- 
siasm, if he has confidence in the ca- 
pacities of his staff, this enthusiasm 
and belief are transmitted right down 
to every classroom. If one finds a 
school with poor morale, one is more 
than likely to find its head is a self- 
centered or weak-willed individual 
who is not wholly adequate to his 
task. 

Part of the suspicion which Amer- 
icans justifiably hold toward leaders 
is accounted for by the methods and 
techniques of many leaders. A signifi- 
cant series of studies of leadership re- 
cently has been conducted at the 
University of Iowa by Ronald Lippitt 
and W. A. White under the leader- 
ship of Kurt Lewin. These studies at- 
tempted to discover what happened 
under three kinds of leadership—the 
autocratic, the democratic, and the 
laissez-faire—in activities of the boys’ 
clubs. In the groups under autocratic 
leadership, the leader stood apart from 
the group and, with plans already 
formulated in his mind, he issued or- 
ders to individual boys. To each he 
gave his individual task without being 
concerned whether the boy knew how 
his task contributed to the group proj- 
ect. The democratic leader, on the 
other hand, mingled with the boys. 
He came in with no fixed plan or pro- 
gram. The democratic leader talked 
over in a friendly way with the boys 
how they would set about tkeir tasks 
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and the boys, with some assistance 
from the leader, made their own plans 
for the work and voluntarily took 
up their assignments. The leader gave 
no orders, but held himself in readi- 
ness to render assistance when called 
upon by the boys. In the laissez-faire 
group, the leader did very little either 
in giving directions or offering as- 
sistance. 

The morale of the three groups was 
distinctly different. Perhaps the best 
test was what happened when the 
leader left the room. In the auto- 
cratic groups where the boys were 
working on assigned tasks the meaning 
of which they only vaguely under- 
stood and for which they had only 
moderate enthusiasm, they one by one 
dropped their tasks and engaged in 
horse-play as boys of this age so fre- 
quently do. In the democratic group, 
however, one would hardly know that 
the leader had left the room, since 
the boys were busy at their tasks be- 
cause they themselves had chosen 
them, and because they knew how they 
were fitting in with the group project. 
They kept at their tasks enthusiasti- 
cally and voluntarily. Less rivalry 
and aggressiveness showed among the 
boys. In the laissez-faire group, there 
was even more “rough-house” and 
disorder when the leader left the 
room than in the autocratic group. 
Morale, therefore, depends upon 
leadership, but the kind of leadership 
makes a good deal of difference. 

Next to leadership in importance 
among the factors contributing to 
morale in the school is a program 
which is meaningful to the boys and 
girls and which can be enthusiastically 
accepted by them as their own. This 
is certainly not true of the traditional 


school curriculum. It still contains 
things to be learned which are anti- 
quated and meaningless to the boys 
and girls of today. Even material 
which is necessary to help them take 
their places in adult society may be 
so organized in separate learning ex- 
ercises that boys and girls cannot see 
its value nor how it can contribute to 
their interests. Typically, in the old- 
fashioned school the program for the 
year was laid out in advance by the 
teacher. Children were given little 
snatches of it in day by day assign- 
ments which they blandly accepted 
because of their trust in the greater 
wisdom of their parents and teachers. 
If school morale is to be high, then 
teachers should share with the chil- 
dren the goals which they have in 
mind for the year’s work, or, better 
still, teachers and children should 
work out together goals which both 
can accept as their own with enthu- 
siasm and with belief in their value. 

In any group in which there is to 
be good morale there must be delega- 
tion of responsibility. When a leader 
delegates responsibility, he should go 
the whole way, and not partially give 
over responsibility. It is not giving 
responsibility when a teacher assigns 
a pupil a task and then stands over him 
to see that it is completed. Respon- 
sibility really means that the teacher 
trusts the pupil to carry out the as- 
signment. The wise leader will invest 
with authority the child to whom he 
gives responsibility, and this wisely 
may be done with some dignity and 
ceremony before the group. If the 
school program is one in which the 
group feels an interest, then the child 
to whom the responsibility is given 
should be held accountable to the 
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group rather than to the teacher or 
leader in charge for carrying out the 
assignment. This placing of respon- 
sibility, giving of authority, holding 
the individual accountable to the 
group, and magnifying the office are 
all important in raising and maintain- 
ing morale. 

It follows then that morale will be 
raised if the individual is given recog- 
nition. Every child needs to feel 
that he amounts to something as an 
individual and is thought well of by 
his group, and he will respond by 
heightened morale to genuine recog- 
nition. A visitor who passes down the 
corridors in an elementary school may 
be horrified to hear through the 
transom what is going on in some of 
the classrooms. Teachers can be 
heard scolding pupils, calling them 
names, heaping ridicule on them, 
branding them as dumb, stupid, lazy, 
good-for-nothing. This is a sure way 
of breaking the morale of an indi- 
vidual and of a group. Children, like 
everyone else, need to feel that they 
amount to something and that they 
are respected in the eyes of the group. 

It may be somewhat of a paradox, 
but it has been found that one way 
of giving a child recognition is simply 
by getting acquainted with him per- 
sonally. The program of testing and 
individual study in a school contrib- 
utes to school morale by helping chil- 
dren to feel that they are worthy of 
careful study and attention, and that 
someone is interested enough in them 
to give them a test, to ask them ques- 
tions, and to record the results on 
permanent record cards. 

A fifth factor contributing to school 
morale may be found in school creeds, 
traditions, and ceremonies. These 


formal matters are disparaged in 
some cases, and it must be admitted 
they represent only the symbols of 
value and are not valuable in them- 
selves. For national morale we have 
the Flag, the Star-Spangled Banner, 
the titles, uniforms and salutes in the 
army and navy. These serve as a 
physical reminder of some of the in- 
tangible things in our nation which 
we cherish. A school would do well 
if it, too, could translate into physical 
signs some of the intangible values 
toward which it is striving. School 
morale is helped by special ceremonies 
and rituals at the beginning and clos- 
ing of school and during assembly 
periods. Traditions may grow up 
around the national holidays. Special 
rituals commonly become traditional 
in connection with graduation and 
commencement, as well as with the 
opening of school and promotion from 
grade to grade. It is through such 
physical signs and ceremonies that 
emotional value becomes attached to 
the less tangible values in life. 

Physical surroundings are highly 
important in establishing good school 
morale. My first year of teaching 
was in an ancient building with stained 
walls and splintered floors. It was 
difficult to make a classroom attractive 
and students held the whole building 
in disrespect. In a later year a new 
building was erected with fine wood- 
work, clean linoleum, softly tinted 
walls. It was noticeable that the chil- 
dren took a different attitude toward 
their school immediately. There was 
a more profound respect for the school 
and a reverence for what it repre- 
sented. 

Finally, school morale is helped to 
the extent that it receives the interest, 
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support, and encouragement of the 
community. A school will help its 
own morale by a little attention to 
publicity and an effort to draw the 
attention of the community to its 
work and that for which it stands. 
When fathers and mothers in the com- 
munity believe in the school and 
think that it is doing a fine job, then 
the children who are pupils in the 
school also will hold it in respect and 
see value in its program. 


What the counselor can do to build 
morale: 


Counseling means many different 
things. In so far as the counselor is 
responsible for certain group activities 
in the school, he can make a contri- 
bution to the school morale by his 
democratic leadership and by his suc- 
cess in delegating responsibility. If 
the counselor is in charge of the stu- 
dent council, the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, or school clubs, he can increase 
morale by helping the students to see 
the worthwhileness of these activities, 
by delegating leadership wisely, by 
investing the leader with authority in 
a suitable ceremony, by dignifying the 
office, and by holding those to whom 
a leadership is delegated to responsi- 
bility to the group. Perhaps the most 
difficult task in serving as a leader 
comes in being able to really delegate 
responsibility—that is, to assign the 
task and then to have faith that the 
child will accept the responsibility and 
carry it through. 

One of the factors contributing to 
morale is giving children recognition. 
A counselor can help by his work in 
testing, home visits, and making of 
case studies. The extent to which this 
can be done by individual teachers is 
going to help the morale throughout 


the school, but it is well understood 
that teachers simply do not have time 
in their schedules to do considerable 
amounts of testing or to make exten- 
sive case studies. Here is where the 
school counselor is expected to lend a 
hand. Studying children intensively 
through tests and interviews and case 
studies long has been recognized as 
the special function of the counselor. 
However, now we are emphasizing 
the value of the study of individual 
pupils, not as a routine procedure, but 
for its influence on school morale. 
Children glory in the sense of their 
own value and importance as they are 
given individual attention. Counse- 
lors should recognize that the diag- 
nostic phase of their work not only is 
helping the school to know its pupils 
better, but also giving the pupils ad- 
ditional dignity in their own sight. 


Counselors also have a special func- 
tion in helping children to see the 
worthwhileness of school and how 
school, not only in the immediate 
present, but also in the long range 
perspective, contributes to the larger 


values of life. The counselor who is 
giving vocational counseling or help- 
ing the pupil make a wise choice of 
his next year’s program should not 
permit himself to think of his task 
merely in routine fashion. Each in- 
dividual contact offers the possibilities 
of providing pupils with new goals 
and wider horizons. 

Counselors have a unique func- 
tion to play in improving professional 
relationships within the schools. 
Through their assistance, pupils can 
be helped to understand teachers and 
teachers to understand pupils. With 
the aid of mature counselors, princi- 
pals can be helped to appreciate the 
potentialities in their teachers, and 
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teachers can be helped to understand 
the aims of the principals. Such a 
clinical approach just now is being 
experimented with in industry. I 
quote from an article by H. Meltzer, 
who discusses his experiments in ex- 
ploring the possibilities for developing 
leadership in industrial organization. 
He says: “The scheme consisted of: 
1) intensive interviewing of every key 
person to a point where the investi- 
gator felt he understood the man’s 
adequacy, and that the man had ob- 
tained a sense of adequacy concerning 
himself as a person as well as a sense 
of reality about his possibilities for 
being a more natural cooperative lead- 
er; 2) sessions between the president 
of the company and each key person; 
3) joint session conferences where 
every key person met every other key 
In practically every in- 

stance this meant that the interview 
was continued up to a point where the 
investigator had a feeling of ease and 
confidence that the individual was per- 
mitting himself to perceive clearly 
the role he could play with the infor- 
mation and experiences he would have 
so that he could with a feeling of 
security and self-assurance cooperate 
with others.”° To the writer’s knowl- 
"Meltzer, H. “Explorations in Humanizing Rela- 


tions of Key People in Industry.” American Journal 


of Orthopsychiatry 12:517-28; July 1942. p. 521. 


edge nothing like this has been tried 
in schools, but intensive counseling for 
the purpose of improving professional 
relationships is rising above the 
horizon, and experiments along this 
line undoubtedly will be tried within 
the next few years. This unchartered 
field is a challenging opportunity for 
the progressive and mature counselor. 

Finally, the counselor’s own per- 
sonality is an important factor in 
school morale. He should be a stable 
person who inspires confidence by his 
own stability. He should be steady, 
reliable, and not easily upset by the 
small yet annoying episodes which 
are a frequent occurrence in every 
school. A counselor should be an en- 
thusiastic person, one who believes in 
the importance of his work and trans- 
mits this belief in the enthusiasm with 
which he approaches every contact. 
A counselor should be a fair and just 
person, slow in passing judgment, 
long-suffering in trying to understand 
the other person’s point of view. It 
is easy to elaborate personal character- 
istics necessary in anyone who is to be 
successful in personnel work. The 
counselor, however, who sees his task 
in part as building and maintaining 
the morale of the school should be a 
person who, himself, possesses high 
morale. 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. High School Vic- 


tory Corps. Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 1. 


Washington, D. C.: 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 32 p. 


The pamphlet describes this national vountary organization for secondary schools de- . 
signed to mobilize secondary school students for more effective preparation for and partici- 


pation in wartime service. 





The Relation of the Dean of Girls to a 
Guidance Program! 


HARRY A. JAGER 


In discussing the subject of “The 
Relation of the Dean of Girls to a 
Guidance Program” we are dealing, 
of course, with a school official of great 
importance to the welfare not merely 
of the girls, but also of all the pupils 
in the school. A dean has responsi- 
bilities so vital to the carrying on of 
the school that her training, experi- 
ence, personality, method of choice 
and assignment of duties may well 
make the difference between a good 
school and a bad school. It is to the 


everlasting credit of the persons now 
holding these positions throughout 


the United States that the institutions 
employing them are so often to be 
identified as among the better schools 
of the country .... 

In analyzing the functions of a 
guidance program, I must beg the 
privilege of describing such a program 
in those terms which seem most valid 
tome....A guidance program, as I 
see it, is a staff service which enables 
the school to provide individual coun- 
seling for all its pupils. To be suc- 
cessful in this procedure, the guidance 
program must provide itself with 
numbers of different sorts of facts in 
widely separated areas. To begin 
with, there is the set of facts which de- 
scribe the individual pupil. This is 
not the time nor place to discuss the 
details of a good permanent cumula- 
tive school record, but we can all 


*Excerpts from address presented at the Secondary 
School Section of the Association, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 20, 1942. 


agree, I think, that to be efficient at 
any particular time when it is con- 
sulted in a school, the record must 
furnish a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the pupil, made up of details gath- 
ered before that moment. There is 
common agreement that these details 
should include not only school 
achievement and attendance, but fam- 
ily background, health information, 
evidence of personality traits and a 
record of hobbies, work experience, 
and other outward manifestations of 
the inner life of the pupil. From the 
first grade on those keen observers of 
children—their teachers—will record 
these facts, supplementing them as 
much as possible with other objective 
evidence in the way of tests, marks, 
records of specialists such as physi- 
cians, and similar data. 

If, then, at any time, let us say in 
the tenth grade, the personnel worker 
wishes to counsel with the pupil and 
has this inventory at hand for preview, 
he has an immense advantage. The 
very first question in an interview, 
however, may relate to future plans, 
that is, what the pupil may do as an 
adult. Such a question is hopeless 
unless at the same time facts about the 
community in which the pupil lives, 
and probably will live and work, are 
equally available. Enthusiastically 
the boy proposes to be an air pilot. 
What kind of people must pilots be? 
How many are there? How do they 
get their training? Where are they 
trained, and where will they work? 


18 
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Are there any pilot jobs in that town 
or are there likely to be? Can he 
earn a steady living at this work? 
Whether the pupil asks about an air 
pilot, a nurse, an operator of a tea 
room, a school teacher or just a plain 
worker in the next door factory, he 
should be answered with facts... . 

Assuming now that our guidance 
program has provided a reasonably 
good picture of its individuals and is 
prepared to answer questions, voca- 
tional and otherwise, which the pupil 
may wish to ask about conditions of 
adult life, the natural result may be 
expected to be, sooner or later, a de- 
cision by the pupil to prepare himself 
in specific ways in view of his own 
characteristics and the kind of career 
in which he thinks he can expect to be 
successful and happy. The normal 


question he then would ask would be, 
how now can I use the rest of my time 
in this school to prepare myself better 


for this kind of life? Whether the 
kind of life in question involves going 
to college, taking up an apprentice- 
ship, getting a job in a department 
store, or getting married is beside the 
point. The pupil may reasonably ask 
what preparation and training are of- 
fered for the objectives which, 
through the counseling process, he has 
been led to believe are within his 
reach. If, then, the school can only 
say to him, “We have three diploma 
courses from which you may chose”; 
or, “You may take either French or 
Spanish next year, but the rest of your 
work is required;” or, “We thought 
you ought to try to go to college like 
everybody else and our school can give 
you no other kind of preparation;” or 
any other answer which assumes that 
the pupil must fit the school and not 


that the school should fit the pupil, it 
seems sensible to believe that much of 
the guidance program so far is wasted. 
A guidance program should be able to 
analyze what it learns about the indi- 
viduals in the school and the adult 
life to which they probably will go 
and present these facts in such a way 
to the administration and to the facul- 
ty that the school curriculum and 
methods of teaching can be adapted as 
closely as possible to the needs of the 
children in that school in that com- 
munity. It is clearly understood, of 
course, that the function of the guid- 
ance program herein is merely to dis- 
cover and point out the facts. The 
principal and the faculty are respon- 
sible for appropriate action .... 

In the schools, I like to assign an 
evaluative function to the guidance 
program and, I think, for obvious 
reasons. Do the young people follow 
up their choices? If so, have they 
succeeded? Does what we taught them 
prove as useful as we thought when 
we taught it? Are they earning 
enough to live on? Have they man- 
aged to adjust themselves to new 
family conditions, and to taking part 
in the adult world as successfully as 
they thought they could? Finding 
out these and other pertinent facts, a 
process which is generally called fol- 
low-up, obviously presents problems 
and requires services entirely different 
from those involved in counseling or 
in the accumulation of a permanent 
record. Yet, until these facts are dis- 
covered, not merely the guidance 
program, but the school itself, has 
some unfinished business .. . . 

At the beginning of this address I 
ventured to say that the objective of 
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the guidance program was to provide 
individual counseling for all its pu- 
pils. It is probable that it is in this 
capacity as counselor that most deans 
of girls regard themselves as partici- 
pating in the guidance program. Coun- 
seling, however, as the keystone in the 
guidance program, may be subjected 
to that type of job analysis which is 
universally undertaken by modern 
personnel officers when they have a 
job to fill and are looking for persons 
capable of filling that job. If we con- 
sider, then, that the counseling must 
be done by one person, what would be 
his duties and, therefore, what quali- 
fications would these duties require 
him to possess? 

There are many descriptions of the 
qualifications of a good counselor as 
to desirable training, experience, and 


personal qualities, and little needs to 


be added here. On the other hand, 
since the counselor in question must 
be the center of the particular type of 
guidance program we have been dis- 
cussing, we may emphasize particu- 
larly one or two characteristics. For 
instance, since the counselor must at 
the very least interpret the permanent 
cumulative record, he should have had 
some training and experience in the 
identification of pertinent items, in 
methods for securing these items, and 
in the relation of any particular item 
to the total physical, mental, and per- 
sonality picture. Again, if the coun- 
selor must deal with that third of the 
pupil’s experience as an adult which is 
concerned with earning his living, with 
or without wages, the counselor would 
benefit by as wide an experience in 
ways of earning a living as possible. 
Some of this experience should be in 
work related to jobs available to many 


pupils and should be actual. Other 
parts of the experience may be vicari- 
ous, secured by visits to employment 
situations, and contacts with employ- 
ers, employees, and employment 
agencies. Once more, if the counselor 
is to identify needs of the children for 
new kinds of education and training to 
keep pace with changing conditions, 
both as to pupils enroled and as to the 
life of the locality and of the nation, 
the counselor should have, at least to 
some degree, that kind of intelligence 
which can analyze and synthesize data. 
Upon this kind of ability depends the 
hearing which the counselor may ob- 
tain from the administrator and the 
faculty toward the solution of long- 
range counseling problems which in- 
volve curriculum and_ procedures. 
Finally, the counselor in handling 
placement and follow-up problems 
must be able to secure cooperation 
from many individuals and groups in- 
side and outside the school. In cer- 
tain of these particulars it is essential 
that the counselor should prove his 
ability and experience even before as- 
suming the counseling position . . 

To what degree the dean of girls 
should undertake counseling in the 
type of guidance program we are dis- 
cussing becomes a somewhat simplified 
individual problem. The answer may 
be found in two directions: first, to 
what extent do training, experience, 
and personality qualify any particular 
dean of girls to do the counseling in 
a school; and second, what duties al- 
ready assigned to the dean of girls 
make it inadvisable or impossible for 
her to do more than a partial counsel- 
ing job? 

Enough criteria have already been 
presented in this paper so that a dean 
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of girls may evaluate very acceptably 
many of her qualifications as the com- 
plete counselor. At this point doubt- 
less someone is asking, “What about 
moral, ethical and social guidance, 
concerning which nothing has been 
said so far, and which not only are es- 
sential, but which are so peculiarly a 
part of the dean of girls’ duties?” . . 
Counseling neither can nor should 
dodge such problems, but it will direct 
itself by one or two guide-posts: first, 
no problem of counseling would be 
considered even in these areas without 
immediate reference to the whole pic- 
ture of a child as revealed in his cumu- 
lative record. Second, a distinction 
must be made between the personal 
advice and sympathy which the young 
person may need at any time (coun- 
seling) and the question as to whether 
the whole school should not attack 
through the curricula and the entire 
teaching force the areas of knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, and habits to 
which the individual’s problem be- 
longs, and which may be common to 
many or all pupils... . Social guid- 
ance, for example, in the case of an 
individual at a particular time really 
means counseling on a particular social 
problem. If the school wishes, how- 
ever, to affect materially the social 
habits of its pupils, it must furnish 
adequate instruction and experiences 
on some systematic basis with specific 
objectives, sufficient schedule allow- 
ance, and stated results which can be 
evaluated... . 

A second limitation upon the rela- 
tion of the deans of girls to the guid- 
ance program may often be found in 
the anomalous miscellany of adminis- 
trative, disciplinary, and similar duties 
with which the dean finds herself 
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loaded. One of the reasons for this 
condition is, of course, that principals 
find deans so useful that they cannot 
resist giving them tasks which they do 
well. When a dean, however, finds 
herself, to all intents and purposes, the 
vice-principal, the attendance officer, 
and even the super-principal of the 
school, she has no choice but to yield 
to someone else, if only for lack of 
time, many of the duties of counseling 
under the guidance program. 

To sum up, no person on the school 
staff can escape from some relation- 
ship to a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. The exact relationship will 
depend not on the title of persons 
involved but on the duties which the 
guidance program calls for and the 
qualifications and characteristics which 
individual members of the staff can 
supply which enable them to perform 
these duties better than others. Deans 
of girls are already carrying on many 
important functions essential to the 
guidance program. If in performing 
these duties they find themselves in- 
volved in something for which they 
are not well prepared, they should 
either secure the extra preparation re- 
quired or cease discharging the func- 
tion. Since the second alternative 
would in some cases leave the school 
without anyone better qualified to per- 
form the duty or better able to secure 
proper training, the dean of girls may 
find it necessary sometimes to add to 
her equipment as a good counselor 
rather than to desert the field. In 
short, the dean of girls, like any other 
person on the school staff, is qualified 
to take part in the various functions of 
the guidance program, and especially 
in counseling, to the extent to which 
her training, experience, and personal- 
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ity match the requirements of the job. 
Fortunately, the training and experi- 
ence of deans often do provide many 
skills necessary in certain guidance 
functions, and deans are chosen in 
many cases because of those very per- 
sonality traits which are desirable in 
counselors who do not go by the title 
of dean. Since, in so many cases, the 
dean of girls must be one of the key 
persons in a comprehensive program 
of guidance, it would appear to be the 
part of wisdom for those planning the 
training for this important profes- 
sional activity to include more and 
more elements in that training which 


would make deans of girls even more 
versatile in their ability to carry on in- 
creasingly responsible duties in guid- 
ance work. Meanwhile every dean of 
girls may serve to the limit of her 
ability in all the guidance activities she 
can discover in her school. Her pro- 
fessional interest in her own work will 
at the same time provide all the stim- 
ulus necessary to make her one of the 
keenest proponents of the extension of 
a practical guidance program in her 
own school, and in every other school. 
It is a challenge which becomes in- 
creasingly imperative as it is better 
understood. 


Rot ™~ PD ete Re ole 


Military Service 


To answer requests from many sources for a single pamphlet on the 
various branches of the armed services of the United States, the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency has 
issued Bulletin Number 221 entitled Military Service: Army, Army Air 
Forces, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses by Walter J. Greenleaf and 
Franklin R. Zeran.* These specialists in the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service consulted with representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department, the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department, the Division of Public Relations of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
and the Public Relations Office of the U. S. Coast Guard in order that they 
might provide authoritative information both for young men and young 
women who are planning to enter military service either as a career or “for 
the duration plus six months” and for those who counsel youth. 

Answers to many questions on duties, pay and allowances, qualifications, 
restrictions, requirements for entrance, and application or entrance proce- 
dures in the different services will be found in this timely publication issued 
under the general supervision of Harry A. Jager, chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. Included among the references are 
several publications which are available at recruiting stations and, therefore, 
are very accessible to deans, counselors, and advisers. 


*Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 9. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1942. 48 p. 10c. 





Personal Adjustment Problems of High School 
and College Girls’ 
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In considering personal adjustment 
problems of adolescent girls it may 
help us if we pause for a moment 
to review the major life tasks our 
present-day adolescents are required 
toaccomplish. (1) They must choose 
a life work and must prepare for it. 
(2) They must leave childhood de- 
pendence upon adults and must 
achieve an adult independence in 
thinking and action. (3) They must 
learn how to handle the sex impulse, 
establishing such sound boy-girl re- 
lationships that they will be able to 
choose a mate wisely and to establish 
a successful marriage. (4) They must 
be able to check adolescent idealism 


against the world’s factual reality 


without loss of vision. They must, 
in other words, establish a sound 
working philosophy of life. 

First, then, whether boy or girl, 
the young person must choose a voca- 
tion or profession. For a boy this 
choice is one which must give him his 
livelihood, and, when he marries, a 
livelihood for his family. For the 
girl, this choice is complicated by the 
fact of her probable marriage. For 
many girls who will not go beyond 
high school, the only problem is one 
of getting some sort of temporary job 
until marriage is accomplished. This 
is true also for many college girls. 
These girls have always thought of 
marriage and homemaking as their 


*Presented before the Michigan State Association of 
Deans of Women and Counselors of Girls, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Saturday, November 8, 1941. 


true career. Vocation or profession 
is secondary and temporary. We must 
recognize that for the 80 to 85% of 
girls who marry within five years of 
the completion of their formal educa- 
tion, this attitude is wholesome. It 
prevents the conflict which arises when 
the girl’s major emphasis lies in a 
career as the objective of her high 
school or college preparation, and 
when she finds herself forced to give 
up that career for marriage after one 
to five years. 

For the girl who is “career- 
minded,” rather than “boy-minded” 
through high school and college, we 
need to think clearly about how real- 
istically she is likely to pursue that 
career for life. Some girls do not 
marry. These are far happier for 
having a life-work which is economi- 
cally sound and emotionally absorb- 
ing. Some women today are strong 
enough physically, intellectually bril- 
liant enough, and personally so 
well-organized that they can carry 
successfully the responsibilities both 
of marriage and of a career. It is, 
however, a rare woman who does not 
make a failure of one or the other 
when she insists upon doing both. We 
are poor counselors if we ourselves 
fail to think through clearly the life 
patterns which lie ahead of most of 
our girls. We may not have married 
ourselves and, therefore, tend to boost 
the career as the real life fulfillment. 
Or we may have been the rare person 
who succeeded at least fairly well in 
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both, and therefore, tend to urge the 
double responsibilities upon girls as 
the ideal pattern. Here, as in every 
phase of guidance, we must be exceed- 
ingly careful not to plant our own 
biases or our own particular life phil- 
osophy upon our counselees. 

Second, all healthy adolescents 
should be struggling to establish an 
adult pattern of independence in 
thinking and action. Young people 
characteristically are trying to shed 
the comfortable cloak of intellectual 
and emotional as well as of financial 
dependence upon their elders. Free- 
dom from responsibility is comfort- 
able. One tends to cling to it. One 
must, therefore, hate it; one must 
fight vigorously the tendency to run 
back into the parental arms for sup- 
port and sympathy; one must keep 
eyes firmly forward, boasting one’s 
ability and eagerness to take adult 
responsibility. Otherwise one is like- 
ly to weaken and to retreat into the 
childish pattern. 

True, some young people take re- 
sponsibility easily and with genuine 
joy. These are the ones well-pre- 
pared through childhood by wise par- 
ents. The majority, however, are not 
well-prepared; they do not take inde- 
pendence easily; therefore, they must 
fight and bluster—more to reassure 
themSelves, than because such methods 
work. One of the most frequent and 
most troublesome types of personal 
problem presented to the high school 
and college counselor is the discipline 
problem of the young rebel against 
authority. If we can genuinely un- 
derstand the adolescent’s need to es- 
tablish herself as independent of baby- 
ish submission to adult authority; if 
we can see through her awkward, 


fumbling, thoroughly misguided at- 
tempts at “freedom”; if we can help 
her to an understanding of more ac- 
ceptable methods for showing her 
adult capabilities, we usually can win 
her cooperation while at the same time 
we help her to take a step in personal 
growth. 

Third, the young person must learn 
how to handle her sex impulse, and 
must establish such sound boy-girl re- 
lationships that selection of the right 
mate and the establishment of a suc- 
cessful marriage will be possible. Or, 
if she does not marry, she must clarify 
her ideas of and practices toward men, 
and she must learn how to be a well- 
balanced bachelor woman rather than 
a neurotic spinster. How can we help 
young women to accomplish this par- 
ticular task of adolescence? In two 
ways: by clarifying our own attitude 
toward sex and its role in life; and by 
genuinely informing ourselves of what 
sex is, how it grows, what its problems 
are for the developing young person, 
and how one can sanely counsel young 
women in this area. This requires a 
fearless laying aside of prudish ideas 
about sex, a serious attack upon the 
subject as a body of scientific knowl- 
edge about which we have no right 
to remain uninformed, the develop- 
ment of a capacity to face sex in all of 
its beauty and rich fulfillment as well 
as in all of its uglier and perverted 
forms. We must be able to under- 
stand, to face quietly, and to counsel 
sensibly young people who are strug- 
gling with auto-eroticism or mastur- 
bation, and with homosexuality. These 
are both stages of incomplete sexual- — 
personal development more often than 
they are outright sexual perversions. 
With proper help the young person 
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leaves them behind for the. next step 
in development. We also must’ deal 
calmly with problems of unfortunate 
sexual expression between boys and 
girls. These are likely to be mistakes 
of misunderstanding rather than 
symptoms of asocial sexual indulgence. 

If we have adequately trained psy- 
chiatric help available for reference, 
we, of course, need not do more than 
prove so understanding that we at 
least learn about such problems in 
order to refer them to a psychiatrist. 
If, as is so often the case, we have no 
such help, then we must deal with 
these cases as best we can.” Simply 
to dismiss a pregnant girl from school 
may “hush a scandal,” but it also may 
prove an added step in the production 
of a ruined life. To think of preg- 
nancy or of venereal disease as the 
only real reasons for avoidance of 


premarital or of extra-marital, sexual 
relationships is to take an extremely 


. . . 3 
limited view of the matter.” We 
must learn to deal with all of these 
problems as learning situations in such 
a way as to advance the girl toward 
mature, well-balanced adulthood, 
with happy marriage on the one hand, 
or with well-balanced spinsterhood on 
the other. 
Because some understanding of 
how the love impulse grows, especially 
during the adolescent period, may an- 
swer some of these questions, the back- 
ground around “crush” attachments 
"Because so many communities lack trained workers 
to deal with these personal guidance questions the 
Merrill-Palmer Advisory Service, 71 E. Ferry, Detroit, 
Mich., will attempt to answer the letters of young 
people. Wherever possible, young persons will be re- 
ferred to professional help. If this is impossible, they 
will be given help to think out their own problems 
with the aid of readings and direct correspondence. 
*Banning, Margaret C. “The Case for Chastity,” 


Reader’s Digest, 31:1-10; August 1937, is an excel- 
lent aid here. 


and around boy-girl relationships is 
sketched briefly. These two are cho- 
sen because they arise so frequently 
in guidance contacts. 

In early adolescence young people 
characteristically pass through a peri- 
od of strong attachment to members 
of their own sex. This takes two 
forms; “crushes” (for girls on other 
girls), and, (again for girls), hero- 
worship of adult women. For boys, 
of course, the crush ‘is another boy, 
the hero an adult man. The hero- 
worship helps the girl to crystallize 
a picture of what she wants to be like 
as she grows older; it serves as a goal- 
fixer, so to speak. The hero represents 
what she hopes for and longs for in 
herself and for herself. She sees in 
the hero what she thinks, at least at 
the moment, she needs in order to ful- 
fill herself. In proportion as this 
need represents material things or per- 
sonal glamour, the heroine is likely 
to be some movie star. It may, how- 
ever, be someone nearer home. When 
it is, the situation needs a sane under- 
standing of what the adolescent may 
learn in work habits or intellectual 
accomplishment, if the hero is a teach- 
er, or in tidy hair and clean clothes 
or in social consideration, if the hero 
is a popular senior. The danger we 
all dread is that some neurotic older 
woman will find fulfillment by clutch- 
ing at such a young person’s admira- 
tion, thus tending to prolong the 
childish dependence which every 
adolescent should be leaving behind. 
Parents sometimes fear that the super- 
intellectual teacher will set patterns 
which will ruin the girl’s chances for 
marriage. Teachers often fear that 
the attachment to the pattern of the 
glamour senior will “flunk” the girl 
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out of school. Rarely need we fear 
an overt homosexual physical expres- 
sion. 

When the situation proves unde- 
sirable, we get nowhere by ordering 
the girl not to see the hero again. 
She only responds with defiance and 
loyal defense of the hero whom we 
attack. A better line of attack seems 
to be to help the young person glimpse 
how much she can grow through con- 
tacts with varied people who have 
many types of interests. Her per- 
sonality inevitably will be limited if 
she concentrates too much time on 
one person. This also seems a fairly 
successful line of attack to take when 
a girl is limiting her time to a 
“crushee.” Wider personal contact 
enriches one’s own interests and skills. 

Just what the role of the intense 
crush is in the life of an adolescent 


girl is not clear. Some writers think 
it is an evidence of starvation for love 
which dates from feelings of inse- 


curity in childhood. Yet, many 
cherished and pampered girls have 
crushes. Some writers think the crush 
is more usual in situations where ac- 
cess to the opposite sex is limited 
(camps and segregated schools), and 
that wherever it occurs it is an evi- 
dence that the young person is seeking 
an expression for sexual energy which 
our culture does not permit to go into 
marriage as soon as it appears. Other 
writers feel that intense adolescent at- 
tachments to members of one’s own 
sex are a normal and desirable part 
of development, accomplishing a step 
between attachment to the parent and 
eventual attachment to the mate. In 
any case, we have ample evidence that, 
handled wisely, the adolescent crush 
can be utilized as a step in growth; 


handled badly, it can create an arrest 
in development which binds the young 
person to an immature stage, and 
closes the door to the next steps in 
growth which ordinarily lead to suc- 
cessful boy-girl adjustments. 

Wise handling is also imperative 
for the stumbling boy-girl steps in 
emotional development. Handled 
badly, they can result in sexual frigid- 
ity and failure in marriage. Handled 
wisely, they can prove constructive 
steps in the lesson of successful sexual 
relationships within the framework 
of happy marriage. The more serious 
the mistake which the young person 
has made, the more necessary is skill- 
ful guidance, the more serious is the 
result of bungling. For the young 
person a misstep in sexual relation- 
ships may, and usually does, mean 
severe unhappiness at the time, or 
eventually. It need not, if wisely 
handled, ruin the rest of the young 
person’s life. We must come to be 
clear-headed and forward looking as 
we deal with these sexual problems 
of young people. This is, of course, 
an axiom in the treatment of all per- 
sonal guidance problems. The field 
of sex, however, requires even greater 
clear-headedness than is required in 
other fields, chiefly because the whole 
subject is supercharged emotionally 
—for us as counselors, for the com- 
munity in which the school is placed, 
for the rest of the faculty who look 
critically at our work, and (in spite 
of any sour philosophy anyone may 
have about it) for the young people 
themselves. 

Good counseling in boy-girl rela- ° 
tionships also involves an understand- 
ing of the wide individual differences 
presented by young people. Some 
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are highly sexed with commanding 
biological urges and all-absorbing so- 
cial interests which compete strongly 
with intellectual drives and interests. 
Such girls should not be urged into 
ascetic, intellectual careers. Other 
girls have far less strong sex drives, 
and find a prudish satisfaction in a 
pose of superior “self-control” or in 
“Gntellectual” activities. Such girls, 
for whom sex is scarcely a problem, 
may appeal to counselors as ideal “big- 
sisters” of the more highly sexed girls. 
This does not work, however, for the 
undersexed girl cannot understand, 
much less realistically help, the girl 
whose drive is a real problem to her. 
The best help usually comes from the 
girl who, richly endowed with cre- 
ative drive herself, has learned how 


to manage herself as well as the boys 
who are attracted to her. 

We must realize, too, the wide age 
range of onset of the menarche. Some 
girls menstruate as early as nine, 


others as late as 18. About 10% of 
girls menstruate at 11 or sooner, about 
10% as late as 16 or later. The aver- 
age age in Northern climates for 
Anglo-Saxon girls is around 13. It 
is one thing to counsel a 12-year-old 
girl who has menstruated at 10 or 11 
and who, therefore, has the drives and 
social interests of a girl two to three 
years older than she is, yet whose in- 
telligence, judgment, and social ex- 
perience are only those of a girl of 12. 
It is quite a different thing to counsel 
a girl of 16 or 17 who is only now 
coming upon the sexual drives and 
social interests characteristic of the 
average girl two years younger. We 
can be intelligent only when we take 
into account a careful calculation of 


all the factors of chronological age, 
of biological age, and social-interest 
age, weighed against the background 
of personal experience and, therefore, 
of sophistication or lack of sophistica- 
tion, and, finally, of the family back- 
ground and standards. All of these 
together make up a set of drives, ex- 
periences, and standards which each 
individual girl presents and which we 
must understand and accept if we are 
to be of help to her. 


Our fourth area of adolescent 
achievement lies in checking adoles- 
cent ideals against the facts of adult 
life. Young people dream about (and 
are persistently taught about) democ- 
racy as a great ideal. Their first ex- 
posure to political graft sometimes 
produces cynicism. They over-ideal- 
ize friendship and personal relation- 
ships. The first friend who betrays 
a confidence or “lets them down” is a 
severe test of their faith in people. 
They build great ideas of how they 
must and will change the ways of the 
world. First failures of effort may 
dampen enthusiasm permanently. 
How does one make the transition 
from the protected dream world of 
childhood to the cold realities of 
adulthood without losing idealism, 
vision, enthusiasm, and faith? Here, 
even more than in the other areas, 
our help to the young person is de- 
pendent upon a rich and varied ex- 
perience blended into an acceptable 
personal philosophy on our part. This 
is not meant to imply that we should 
attempt to force our own personal 
philosophy upon the young person. It 
should mean, rather, that we have 


command of an intelligent set of facts 
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about life, a clear and realistic sense 
of proportion, and a skill in helping 
young people to solve their own prob- 
lems in light of their own particular 
backgrounds and needs. All of this 
must work ultimately toward the ac- 
quisition by these young people, be- 
cause of their present problems and 
because of our help, of a better grasp 


on life and a better capacity to solve 
the next problem that will arise.* 


*If any deans wish bibliographies which will heip 
in understanding the areas discussed, especially the sex 
area in which knowledge of available books is harder 
to obtain, the author will be glad to mail them. There 
are now available many excellent books for the young 
people themselves, as well as a number of fine profes- 
sional books for the use of adults who wish to inform 
themselves. Deans living in the State of Michigan 
may obtain lists of relevant bibliographies from the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Groves, Ernest R.; Groves, Gladys Hoagland; and Groves, Catherine. 
Sex Fulfillment in Marriage. New York: Emerson Books, 1942. 319 p. 
$3.00. 


One of the greatest assets of this book by Professor and Mrs. Groves and their daughter 
is its emphasis on the normal. It is an integrated crystallization of the information on the 
special subject of sex fulfillment in the broader field of human relations. If instinct alone is 
not enough for the young to come to know about table manners and substances suitable for 
human consumption, how much less should we expect it to be enough in the case of the 
much more complicated problems of sex. Young people today know happiness in marriage 
is not something which just occurs—they expect to have to achieve it—and they ask for re- 
liable information to help them. This book, through its well-written presentations on the im- 
portance of sex, the experiences that influence it, courtship, anatomy and physiology, the 
starting of marriage, the sex roles of the husband and of the wife, common problems, hygiene, 
pregnancy and childbirth, and the larger meaning of sex, seeks unemotionally but sympatheti- 
cally and practically to provide that help both for those considering marriage and those al- 
ready married. 


Moffett, M’Ledge. Youth Looks at Marriage. 
tion Press, 1942. 48 p. $.25. 


This pamphlet was prepared to help fill the need of rural youth for suitable material on 
home and family relationships. Actually it is a pertinent study guide for urban youth as well. 
The general topics included are: the social life of young people—a prelude to marriage, mar- 
riage is a choice, and Marriage as a Way of Life. There is no attempt to set up definite pat- 
terns of behavior. Instead, the author, in an informal and personal way, has provided a guide 
for constructive thought and discussion. A brief helpful bibliography is included. 


New York: Associa- 





Curricular Experiences in Social and Family Relations 


MARY JANE ROBERTS 


An important function of school, 
home, and community is the education 
of young people for social and family 
relations. Education of this kind is 
necessary in order that parents may 
be prepared to give their children a 
good start in life, thus insuring the 
best possible health and mental and 
emotional development. 

The realization of this aim involves 
many factors—parents who are them- 
selves healthy, intelligent, and free 
from social diseases; adequate pre- 
natal and infant care; a home atmos- 
phere which provides security and 
love as well as health and protection 
for the child; ability on the part of 
parents to answer children’s questions 
about sex, simply and frankly, before 
they gain erroneous information from 
outside sources; and the provision of 
wholesome interests and amusements 
which will enable boys and girls to see 
in wholesome sex expression a con- 
tribution to the richer and fuller life 
they are seeking. 

This preparation for parenthood 
and family life must begin before 
marriage. The high school is a stra- 
tegic place for such instruction because 
many students are married soon after 
graduation from high school. Real- 
izing that a happy married life is the 
greatest achievement to which anyone 
can aspire and that success in this area 
is not a matter of luck, young people 
want to learn how to plan for a happy 
marriage, so that they unlike some of 
their unhappily married friends may 
have a fair chance of achieving success. 


They feel the need for assistance, for 
information, and for insight. 


In order to meet this need and be- 
cause of specific requests from students 
and parents in the community and a 
general interest in the whole field of 
social and family relationships, a 
course was introduced in the fall of 
1941 at Fergus County High School, 
Lewistown, Montana. This course 
gradually was developed out of dis- 
cussions by the principal and the writ- 
er in various group meetings held 
with both parents and teachers. Its 
importance further was emphasized 
by the recommendation made at the 
close of the Montana Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, May 
1941, that provision be made through- 
out the state for systematic education 
for home and family relations, with 
school, home, and all interested or- 
ganizations cooperating. 

The course described in this article 
has been continued for the past two 
years. It is offered to junior and sen- 
ior students. Several plans for obtain- 
ing time for this course were tried. 
At first one hour during each week 
was taken from American history, so- 
ciology, and industrial relations class- 
es. Last year the course was given 
to the seniors during the twenty- 
minute homeroom period each day. 
Because the homeroom plan was not 
entirely satisfactory, next year the 
plan is to teach the course to juniors 
during one of their physica] education 
periods each week, and to seniors in 
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time taken from English and sociology 
courses. 

These curricular experiences in so- 
cial and family relations consisted of 
three major parts. The first part 
dealt mainly with problems of dating 
and boy-girl relationships. Factors 
in social living were discussed, such 
as personality characteristics, health, 
personal appearance, the social alpha- 
bet, conversation, and talents. The 
problems of making and keeping 
friends and getting along with the 
family, teachers, and others proved to 
be interesting subjects for discussion. 
The last phase of the first part of the 
course dealt with the vital problem 
of friendship with the opposite sex. 
The study of the physical and emo- 
tional changes and attitudes of each 
sex and other problems of adoles- 


cence gave boys and girls a better un- 


derstanding of each other. How to 
be attractive and similar problems, for 
those individuals who as yet had had 
no dating experience, promoted help- 
ful discussions. 

The second major part of the 
course included such topics as love in 
the making (the different emotional 
stages of the love impulse from in- 
fancy through maturity) and falling 
and being in love. One phase dealt 
with standards for choosing a mate, 
the ideal age for marriage, finances, 
and the engagement period. Vital 
subjects such as chastity, venereal di- 
seases, the decision to marry, and the 
significance of marriage, concluded 
the second part of these curricular ex- 
periences. 

The third major part dealt with 
marriage and family relations. Body 
mechanisms, fulfillment in marriage, 
learning to live together, and religion 


in the home were among the subjects 
involved in this particular part. The 
importance of laying the foundations 
of a happy marriage in childhood was 
emphasized. 

Most of the classes were mixed 
groups. However, when subjects con- 
cerned primarily with intimate sex re- 
lationships were discussed, it was felt 
best to segregate the boys and girls. 
One doctor, who has made an exten- 
sive study of the venereal diseases, 
discussed this topic with segregated 
groups. He pointed out that such an 
arrangement was desirable because of 
the different approach necessary for 
each sex. The feelings and reactions 
of each individual are most important 
when dealing with intimate phases of 
social relations. An obstetrician dis- 
cussed heredity with mixed groups 
and the menstrual cycle, the sex rela- 
tionship in marriage, prenatal care, 
and other related topics with the girls 
alone. At different periods the princi- 
pal led the boys in discussion of pet- 
ting, the case for chastity, and other 
individual questions in regard to inti- 
mate problems of social relationships. 
The writer dealt with the girls in re- 
gard to similar subjects and problems. 
The principal concluded the curricu- 
Jar experiences in social and family re- 
lations with an excellent discussion of 
religion in the home. 

Various methods and _ techniques 
were employed. Those which proved 
most satisfactory included lecture-dis- 
cussions, question boxes, question- 
naires, personality and etiquette tests, 
and rating scales. Individual confer- - 
ences followed some of the class dis- 
cussions of girl-boy problems. The 
individual conference can do much to 
help a student work out his emotional 
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problems, gain self-confidence, and 
otherwise aid him in developing a 
normal social adjustment. Question- 
naires on social attitudes given to sen- 
ior boys and girls and parents were 
among the most successful of the 
teaching devices. These proved an ex- 
cellent approach and promoted worth- 
while discussions among mixed 
groups. The seniors were interested 
in answering the questionnaires and 
also in knowing the final tabulated re- 
sults and comments. It helped the 
students to gain a deeper understand- 
ing of members of the opposite sex 
and their attitudes toward each other 
in regard to pertinent problems. They 
seemed to take it quite seriously and 
signing their names was a matter of 
choice. Had time permitted, several 
periods easily could have been spent 
on problems involved in and growing 
out of these questionnaires. Some of 
the results of these questionnaires an- 
swered by senior students and their 
implications are discussed briefly in 
the following paragraphs. 

Self-consciousness — The majority 
of senior students stated in the ques- 
tionnaire that they felt no self-con- 
sciousness in the presence of members 
of the opposite sex. However, the 
majority admitted that they have felt 
out of place, not knowing how to act 
or what to do in some situations, and 
more than twice as many boys as girls 
reported difficulty in carrying on a 
conversation with members of the op- 
posite sex. 

Meeting and understanding the op- 
posite sex—Some seniors felt the best 
way to become acquainted with a 
member of the opposite sex was to be 
introduced through a friend. Another 
helpful suggestion was to join and go 


to social activities in which the member 
of the opposite sex was interested. 
A lack of understanding of the natu- 
ral but different emotional and phys- 
ical changes and feelings which girls 
and boys undergo during adolescence 
was felt by a large majority. This has 
perhaps accounted for misunderstand- 
ings between boys and girls. Boys 
have criticized “giggly” and “loud” 
girls, and girls have criticized boys for 
boastfulness and their inability to talk. 
More than 50 per cent of the boys 
stated that they had become interested 
in girls before they were 16 years of 
age. 

- “Dating”—Almost every student 
had had one or more “dates.” The 
majority seemed to enjoy “group dat- 
ing” rather than “single dating.” 
“Group dating” usually is valuable in 
providing a more rounded social de- 
velopment of young people. And 
would there not be less petting if there 
were more “group dating?” All of the 
girls were unanimous in saying they 
did not expect boys to spend a lot of 
money on them. Yet, almost two- 
thirds of the boys stated that lack of 
money had kept them from “dating” 
girls. Other reasons were not having 
a car and being bashful. Girls who 
have not had “dates” give such rea- 
sons as lack of ability to attract, not at- 
tending enough social functions, and 
lack of display of interest in the oppo- 
site sex. Almost all of the boys and 
girls felt one should “date” many of 
the opposite sex before deciding on 
the “right” one, in order to be sure 
to make the “right” choice. 

Recreation preferred—The major- 
ity enjoyed parties and dances and 
felt that “mixed recreation” was nec- 
essary for teen-age boys and girls. To 
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overcome shyness, to understand and 
get better acquainted with members 
of the opposite sex, to improve per- 
sonality and social adjustment, and to 
prepare for adult life, were among the 
reasons cited in favor of “mixed recre- 
ation.” Dancing led the list of activi- 
ties enjoyed most by girls and boys. 
All said they would rather dance with 
several during an evening than with 
just one or two individuals. Convers- 
ing and participating in games were 
other types of activities which gave 
lasting satisfaction. 

Petting—Every girl, with one ex- 
ception, said she liked a boy better if 
he did not attempt to kiss her on the 
first “date.” Only one girl thought it 
necessary to pet to be popular; almost 
all thought there was danger in 
“heavy necking.” Boys said they re- 
spected girls more who did not pet. 
Boys pet because they think girls ex- 
pect them to and vice versa. That 
boys “always talk” implies that girls 
make a better impression with the 
boys when they refrain from “heavy 
necking” or “petting” parties. 

The majority of boys and girls said 
they did not believe in love at first 
sight. Most of the girls, however, felt 
there could be true love at the ages 
of 16, 17, and 18; boys were more 
equally divided on this question. 

Smoking and drinking—The ma- 
jority of boys frankly stated they did 
not like to see girls smoke or drink in- 
toxicating liquors. About two-thirds 
of the girls did not want the boys to 
drink when they went out with them, 
and approximately the same number 
stated they had been an influencing 
factor in keeping a boy from drinking. 
While the boys and girls almost unan- 
imously felt that drinking was not 


necessary in order to have a good 
time, nevertheless, several said they 
did drink occasionally. The need for 
approval, conformity, and feeling se- 
cure in certain groups accounted for 
most of the drinking. 

Parents—All of the girls said that 
their parents allowed them to have 
“dates” with boys. More girls than 
boys had parents who objected to some 
of the places they wanted to go and 
most of the girls’ parents wanted them 
home at a reasonable time. At one 
time or another about one-third of the 
girls’ parents had objected to their 
“boy friends” but only one-fifth of the 
boys’ parents had objected to their 
“sirl friends.” About half of both 
boys and girls felt that their parents 
did not understand them and one- 
third felt that they could not talk over 
problems and worries with their par- 
ents. 

Questionnaires, on social problems 
of boys and girls, given to parents 
likewise yielded some significant 
points of view. That the drinking 
problem is a serious one for young 
people today, was realized by all of 
them. Some reasons that parents list- 
ed for drinking among young people 
were that liquor was too easily attain- 
able, that they and other adults set 
unwise examples, that young people 
sought to satisfy in this way their de- 
sire for adventure and thrill, and that 
they felt drinking was one way of 
“being smart.” Reasons given by par- 
ents for petting were the adolescents’ 
desire for popularity, their curiosity, 
the fact that boys think girls expect it 
and vice versa, and laxity on the part 
of parents. Some commented that the 
questionnaires for parents certainly 
stimulated discussion and would, in 
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many cases, result in serious thinking 
on the part of indifferent or “socially 
ambitious” parents. 

The evaluation of the course on so- 
cial and family relations likewise was 
based largely on questionnaires and 
comments written by the pupils. On 
the whole, it was well liked and help- 
ful in some ways to all who took it. 
Some of their specific comments are 
grouped under the following main 
headings: 

A better understanding of them- 
selves, of their own home, and of 
members of the opposite sex: (More 
than two-thirds mentioned this val- 
ue. ) 

I have heard more of the girls’ views on 
how they feel about “dates,” what they 
like to do, and the way they feel about boys. 

I now have a better understanding of 
physical changes and emotional develop- 
ments. 

I have a better understanding of my 
home now. 

It has helped me to see my shortcomings 
socially. I know what I should work on. 

It has helped me to understand why peo- 
ple act as they do. 

A stronger desire for the best pos- 
sible preparation for successful mar- 
riage and family life: 

My desire for a happy marriage has 
been strengthened. 

I firmly believe this course will prevent 
much unhappiness in marriages if taken se- 
riously. 

A better understanding of the fac- 
tors which contribute to a happy and 
successful marriage: (Nine-tenths of 
the boys and girls mentioned this 
value. ) 

I now have some understanding of ways 
to raise children and grow up with them. 

It has made me realize the importance 
of choosing the right person for a life part- 
ner. 


It has helped me to become a much better 
person by knowing the traits which are 
necessary for a successful marriage. 

A more positive attitude toward the 
subject of sex: 

It has helped me to understand that sex 
isn’t bad. I have gained a broader view- 
point of marriage problems, problems of 
opposite sex, sexual disease, heredity, etc. 

Unpleasant situations could have been 
avoided by having such a course earlier and 
knowing the things I know now. 

In the evaluation questionnaires, 
suggestions regarding methods of 
teaching the course were also offered. 
Many students felt that the course 
should be separate from other classes 
and should be more extensive and 
thorough. Differences of opinion were 
expressed with respect to its being re- 
quired or elective. One student sug- 
gested that it be elective for under- 
classmen and required for seniors who 
had not had it. The majority felt that 
the course should be offered earlier 
than the senior year, and certain 
phases of it (such as the understand- 
ing of adolescent changes and social 
relations) in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in the freshman year of 
high school. Some suggested the pos- 
sibility of giving a similar course to 
parents. 

These curricular experiences in so- 
cial and family relations have been 
implemented in part by the high 
school social activity program, by 
means of which many boys and girls 
have been helped to make a more sat- 
isfying social adjustment. Some of 
the features of this program are the 
school dances and mixers, the teach- 
ing of ballroom dancing, matinee mix- 
ers, “reverse-date” dances, and a noon 
hour recreational program sponsored 
by the Student Council. 
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On the basis of the experience with 
and evaluation of this course certain 
suggestions for the development of 
similar curricular experiences can be 
offered. The use of movies, books, 
stories, and case studies would help to 
make discussions objective and imper- 
sonal. Rating scales and personality 
and etiquette tests help the individual 
to know and understand himself bet- 
ter. Questionnaires on boy-girl atti- 
tudes are valuable aids in promoting 
discussions. Panels and other group 
activities and question boxes are de- 
vices which promote and stimulate in- 
terest and group enthusiasm. There 
should be available an excellent source 
of information regarding phases of 
the subjects taught. Curricular expe- 
riences should be socialized by having 
parties, teas, and dancing classes as 
part of the course in social relations. 
Actual practice in social customs and 


skills not only are worthwhile but are 
very necessary. The social actiy- 
ity program should be further social- 
ized by having self-confident students 
take the responsibility for seeing that 
others less fortunate are learning the 
social arts and are making happy so- 
cial adjustments. 

Before curricular experiences in so- 
cial and family relations are intro- 
duced into the high school program, 
the public needs to be educated. Group 
discussions with parents concerning 
the sccial problems of young people 
before and during a course in social 
relations are recommended. Par- 
ent-teacher-pupil discussions would be 
even more valuable. It is not only 
necessary to have cooperation of the 
community but also cooperation of the 
faculty in dealing with curricular ex- 
periences to promote a happy normal 
social adjustment. 
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Guidance Conferences 


At the conference of the National 
Association of Deans of Women at 
Denver on July 1, 1942, Colonel M. 
Thomas Tchou gave an impressive ad- 
dress which is available in printed 
form from the Office of the World 
Citizenship Movement, 30 East Lo- 
rain Street, Oberlin, Ohio. Colonel 
Tchou, secretary pro tempore of the 
Association of World Citizens, empha- 
sized the importance of education in 
the regeneration of the world: “To 
usher in a lasting better world order, 
the people must first be educated for 
it; and in meeting this need our teach- 
ers have the greatest opportunity their 
profession can offer them. Teachers 
can become the very makers of this 
new world order.” Some of the spe- 
cific ways which he suggested of ac- 
complishing this end were: 


1. The study of world history and current 
world events and world needs. 


2. Study groups for the exchange of views on 
world citizenship and methods of teaching 
it. 

. Selection of materials conducive to the cre- 
ation of right attitudes. 
Pupil participation in forums, discussion 
groups, exhibitions of the cultural contri- 
butions of different nations, world citizen 
clubs, model world parliaments, etc. 
Teacher participation in the world-wide 
movement to promote world citizenship, 
especially in cooperation with the teachers 
of other lands. 


Dean Grace Wilson presided at this 
meeting; Mrs. Louise Fauteaux, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Association of 
Deans of Women, welcomed the 
group to Colorado, and Miss Kathryn 
Heath, executive secretary, gave 
greetings from the National Associa- 
tion. 


Gh 


Caroline Zachry, director, Bureau 
of Child Guidance, New York City, 
at the summer session Guidance Con- 
ference held at Teachers College, July 
7 to 17, 1942, spoke on “Adolescent 
Needs in Wartime.” She contrasted 
the prolonged period of childhood 
forced upon adolescents during the de- 
pression with the present pressure 
upon them to become adults quickly. 
Previously the adolescent was crowd- 
ed out of remunerative work experi- 
ence by adults who feared that he 
would push them out of vocational 
fields and who did not have the vision 
to use him for social and civic enter- 
prises that are so desperately needed. 
Now youth have suddenly become the 
important people in every community. 
Although the present acceleration of 
adolescent development is preferable 
to the extreme retardation during the 
depression, it presents the dangers of 
growing up too rapidly, of taking re- 
sponsibility before readiness for it, 
and of not having time to acquire emo- 
tional maturity. 

She believes that these problems 
may be met by the curriculum and by 
guidance. If high school and college 
boys and girls do not have curricula 
and clubs that make them feel they 
are part of the war effort, they will 
leave school to do something that 
seems more vital to them. There is 
danger during war that adolescents 
will be free from adult guidance too 
soon. Guidance specialists are needed, 
not only to work with the more com- 
plex and serious individual problems, 
but also to work with and through 
teachers to help them to do normal, 
everyday guidance. 


’ 





Secondary School Exchange 
ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


Descriptions of the most successful 
group activities undertaken in certain 
schools during the past school year: 

Ethel Rosenberry, dean of girls, 
Phoenix Union High School—Op- 
portunities for boys and girls to share 
alike in planning and carrying out so- 
cial activities are all too few. The 
senior luncheons reported below by a 
student committee is an example of 
such joint experience. The Senior 
Council is one of the four class coun- 
cils of the Girls’ League. It is com- 
posed of the usual officers, program, 
social, and service chairmen, and the 
president of each senior girls’ home- 
room. The school has two half hour 
lunch periods. The teachers’ dining 
room was “borrowed” for the events. 

In past years the senior homerooms 
met after school for a social hour—a 
boys’ and a girls’ homeroom pairing 
off on a definite date. But because so 
many seniors had after-school occupa- 
tions, the idea of senior luncheons was 
conceived in the Senior Girls’ Coun- 
cil where plans were begun for a mod- 
el luncheon. A joint meeting of the 
presidents and social chairmen from 
each of the eight boys’ and eight girls’ 
homerooms was held where commit- 
tees—food, decoration, program, and 
finances—were appointed. 

The time set included both lunch 
periods, allowing an hour for the meal 
and the program. Tickets were sold, 
and their holders were allowed to pre- 
cede others in the cafeteria lines. The 
cost of the meal was very moderate. 

A student opened the luncheon 
with grace. Get-acquainted table 
games and community singing filled 


27 


the time during the meal. Student 
talent later furnished entertainment 
for the enjoyment of all. Ordinary 
good manners were stressed. Boys 
and girls were placed alternately. The 
boys seated their partners and each 
guest took part in the conversation. 
Decorations, based on V for Victory, 
were appropriate in every detail. The 
deans, the superintendent, and the 
class sponsors were guests and they 
applauded the efficiency of their 
“youngers.” 

Such success received hearty “go 
ahead” orders from the faculty. Sen- 
ior Council began by pairing the 
homerooms and setting the dates. 
Many committee meetings were held. 
Students were eager to cooperate and 
anxious that all plans should be car- 
ried off in tip-top order. Homerooms 


discussed appropriate behavior and ta- 


ble conversation in advance. Each 
group attempted to surpass the pre- 
ceding one in fun, singing, and gen- 
eral good time. The after-school 
hours were designated officially as dec- 
orating time. The serving attendants 
of the parties were allotted from the 
girls’ homeroom having the _ next 
luncheon. Never were there less than 
six girls serving, because attendance 
ranged from 52 to 81, including teach- 
ers, mothers, and fathers as guests. 
The concluding luncheon had as its 
guest speaker a former secretary to the 
dean of girls, who had been in Pear! 
Harbor on December 7. 

The 1941-1942-seniors are proud 
of the success of this—their own plan. 
The present undergraduates are look- 
ing forward to the luncheons in their 
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senior year. They look at them as an 
opportunity for fun with great bene- 
fits. Little, but important, things like 
learning how to plan and to cooperate 
developed in the students; table cour- 
tesies were called forth; acquaintances 
in innumerable cases led to “dates” 
for annual school dances. The Senior 
Council sincerely hopes that senior 
luncheons will be their lasting contri- 
bution to the many activities of Phoe- 
nix Union High School. 

This experience of working togeth- 
er has suggested to the seniors that the 
council and committee method is the 
desirable approach to many of their 
problems and activities. The boys, 
who are less familiar with council 
work, see in it a democratic method to 
secure participation from a large 
group. Sponsors see a growing appre- 
ciation of each other as boys and girls 
worked together on committees. Such 
an activity, which meets social needs 
and which results in pride because of 
work well done, is valuable as a means 
of individual growth. 

Rachel M. Foote, dean of students, 
Forest Avenue High School, Dallas— 
During the second semester, “Friend- 
ship Week” was observed in the school 
under the sponsorship of the Student 
Council. The objects were to get the 
students better acquainted with each 
other and with the faculty, and to pro- 
mote friendliness. 

A penny tag, on which was printed 
the student’s name, was sold to each 
pupil who desired to cooperate, and 
practically all of the 1,800 students 
did. The color of the tag designated 
the pupil’s class. 

A special event .was planned for 
each day. At an assembly on Monday 
the sponsor and a representative from 


every organization in the school were 
presented. After giving the aims and 
membership requirements of his or- 
ganization, the representative cordial- 
ly invited those interested to join. A 
patriotic “sing” ended the program. 

After school on Tuesday a basket- 
ball game between the first and sec- 
ond teams was held in the gym. 
Everyone was invited without charge. 

Wednesday after school a movie 
was presented in the auditorium. The 
admission price paid for the film. 
What was left, together with the 
amount remaining from the sale of 
friendship tags, was used to purchase 
slides and mats on which to type the 
songs used for the “sing” and for oth- 
er occasions. 

Thursday afternoon a military pa- 
rade by the ROTC was planned to 
arouse more interest in it and in the 
war program. 

Friday afternoon a “Milk Dance” 
was held in the gym. Admission was 
a can of milk plus one cent for Fed- 
eral tax. The milk was given to a nur- 
sery for underprivileged children. 

The following Monday, the assem- 
bly program was given in the form of 
a “Talent Bowl.” At this time stu- 
dents were presented in a variety pro- 
gram of entertainment for which a 
try-out previously had been held. 

Committees appointed by the Stu- 
dent Council, under the supervision of 
their sponsor, planned and carried out 
all arrangements. Judging from the 
comments of both students and teach- 
ers, the week certainly was a success. 

Dorothy Crim, girls’ advisor, Cleve- 
land Junior-Senior High School, Seat- 
tle—“How old should a girl be be- 
fore she starts going out with boys?” 
“Shall I ‘go steady’ while I’m in high 
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school?” “How can I get my mother 
to trust me?” “How much do I have 
to‘take’ from my little sister?” “When 
Bill takes me to a restaurant, how can 
I know how much to order?” “What 
do I say when I’m introduced?” The 
frequency with which high school girls 
seemed to be plagued with these un- 
certainties and the seriousness with 
which they regarded them, stimulated 
the organizing of a class for girls 
where solutions might be sought. 

The fact that the school is located 
in an industrial section, where the par- 
ents of 60% of the students are for- 
eign-born, means there is an especial 
need for this social guidance. The 
class is for 9B girls. It meets daily for 
an hour, and pupils enroled receive a 
full credit a semester. The class 
ranges in size from 35 to 40. While 
not all of the freshman girls are en- 
roled, the group that is included has 
proved a leavening influence. 

The girls are told at the beginning 
that they are to help decide the course 
of study. It is explained that the pur- 
pose of the class is to give them an op- 
portunity to read, talk, and write 
about their current interests and prob- 
lems. They are requested to suggest 
those matters with which they are con- 
cerned and about which they would 
like further information as well as 
other people’s opinions. It is suggest- 
ed that they bring a list of topics they 
would like to have the class discuss. 

Questions brought last semester fell 
into five major groupings—“dating,” 
family relationships, relationships 
with “girl friends,” social usage, and 
grooming. Together the class goes 
over the questions, organizes them, 
and decides the order of discussion. 
The class then divides into committees, 


each of which assumes responsibility 
for the presentation of material on one 
of the subjects. A chairman is chosen 
by each committee and an outline of 
the material the committee. expects to 
cover is submitted to the girls’ advisor. 
These outlines are read to the class 
for further suggestions. 


Each girl reads from three books, 
magazines, or pamphlets and hands in 
her outline at the time her committee 
reports. Before the reports start, the 
pupils are asked to bring to class one 
book on the topic of their report. The 
girls’ advisor comments on each book 
and thus acquaints the class with the 
reading matter available. In addition, 
readings from two sets of textbooks 
are assigned the class to give back- 
ground for the reports. 


Needless to say, considerable dis- 
cussion takes place and freedom of 
opinion is encouraged. The class gets 
involved sometimes, but tries to face 
every problem honestly and to seek 
the best authorities available for its 
solution. Sometimes the school nurse 
is called in, sometimes the physical 
education teacher, sometimes the home 
economics teacher. As far as possible 
the student chairman is encouraged to 
handle the discussion and, in every 
instance possible, the girls’ advisor 
avoids giving personal opinion. 

When the girls of the graduating 
class of 1942 were asked what expe- 
riences, subjects, and individuals they 
had found helpful their high school 
years, a number mentioned this orien- 
tation class in their freshman year. 
Parents have expressed their appre- 
ciation of the class, too. If the infor- 
mation and point of view the school is 
presenting are.not new to the child, 
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at least they may strengthen the home 
training she is receiving. 

Estelle M. Hallock, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.—The Junior Class of Scarborough 
School chose for their homeroom ac- 
tivity that of becoming acquainted 
with New York City. New York, 
28 miles from Scarborough, is the 
school’s shopping, amusement, and 
cultural center. The personal need for 
knowledge by the new pupils from 
out of the State seemed to be the de- 
ciding factor. 

The class discussed the points they 
wanted to know about and submitted 
their written proposals to the class of- 
ficers. The officers appointed commit- 
tees for the programs to be presented 
each Thursday during homeroom pe- 
riod. 

The pupil speakers have explained 
the history of the city from the old 
planning of New Amsterdam with its 
crosstown streets giving access to the 
Hudson, to the character of the pres- 
ent metropolis. They have indicated 


the layout of the city by means of 
maps; they have become familiar with 
the transportation and communication 
systems, the theaters, museums, col- 
leges, and other buildings of interest. 
They have made reports on the indus- 
tries of the city and the part that citi- 
zens’ committees are playing in the 
war effort. They have used slides 
which they, themselves, made to illus- 
trate the subjects being discussed and 
they have made extensive use of pic- 
tures. 

After spring vacation, there were 
many volunteers to report on field 
trips taken, often in groups of their 
own arranging. Not only had they 
visited motion picture houses, but 
the Cloisters, theaters, art galleries, 
museums, exhibitions, a broadcasting 
company, the Morgan Library, the 
Public Library, Museum of Modern 
Art, the Metropolitan and Whitney 
Museums, the Museum of Natural 
History, The Planetarium, Holland 
Tunnel, LaGuardia Field, and China- 


town. 


A Wartime Manual for Deans, Counselors, and Advisers 


The War Service Committee of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association has provided helpful material for a wartime manual for deans, 
counselors, and advisers. The data have been published by the Association 
as a special wartime issue of Occupations.’ Since this type of publication is 
bound to need revision from time to time, a department will be maintained 
in the regular issues of Occupations in which new developments bearing on 
wartime counseling will be recorded and reference will be made to the pages 
of the manual which are affected. 

Included among the discussions of problems relating to occupational 
phases of the war effort are articles on Counseling Youth for Wartime Jobs, 
How the Selective Service System Operates, Training for Critical and Es- 
sential Occupations, Getting Ready for War Service, Appraising Individual 
Assets for Service, Problems of Peculiar Perplexity, Women Work and 
Fight to Win, Guarding the Home Front, and Long-Term Planning. 


"$25 W. 120th St., New York: the Association, September 1942. 120 p.  50c. 





University Exchange’ 


RUTH STRANG 


In the conference held at Columbia 
University August 27-31, 1942, on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 
important problems cf value judg- 
ments and their relation to problems 
of education and public administra- 
tion; the meaning of human dignity 
and human civilization; the signifi- 
cance of history on art, music and 
letters and for the current intellectual, 
economic and political crisis; and 
plans for post-war reconstruction were 
discussed by representatives of various 
disciplines. Clarification along all 
these lines is necessary in order that 
colleges and universities may have a 
sense of direction in their policies and 
war-time procedures. 

Of greatest interest to personnel 
workers were four phases that kept 
recurring during the conference: the 
relativity of truth, the “retail ap- 
proach” as a method of learning, the 
educability of man, and the necessity 
of building on individuals as they are 
and societies as they are. It was 
Philipp Frank of Harvard University 
who presented the idea of “the rela- 
tivity of truth and the objectivity of 
values.” Truth is relative to the 
situation as a whole. Although we 
may not be able to comprehend the 
universe as a whole or absolute truth, 
we can apprehend certain aspects of 
it, as a person sees different lights in 
a jewel and different phases of a hu- 


*Because of Dean Franklin’s presidency of her state 
A.A.U.W., it was necessary to supply other content for 
this column. Instead of the usual exchange of practical 
experience, a report of the Third Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life is presented. This report 
is Ruth Strang’s personal impression of those phases 
of the conference which seemed to be most pertinent to 
personnel work in institutions of higher learning. 


man personality. Several of these 
common objectives allied to human 
nature were mentioned repeatedly 
during the discussion: goodwill toward 
men, the furtherance of the humane 
spirit, the development of the best 
in every person as an individual and 
as a member of a group. Values of 
this kind may be derived from the- 
ology—“The man who is God’s end 
can never be men’s means,” “Lack 
of sympathy with and understanding 
of other men is contrary to the will 
of God.” Another way of achieving 
these guiding values is through ar- 
tists? eyes. According to Professor 
Lionello Venturi, “because the artist 
sees the present more acutely than 
others who do not see it until later, 
his vision is the future consciousness 
of other people.” Are not these vi- 
able values, if placed in the setting of 
a rational whole, clearly enough rec- 
ognized to serve as criteria in the light 
of which to judge our individual 
value judgments and our actions? 
Thus, we would not consider an ac- 
tivity as valuable because it is useful 
but rather would consider it useful if 
it contributed to these foundation 
values. 


A sound value system, it was be- 
lieved, is not acquired by building a 
system of philosophy apart from ac- 
tual life situations for, as Mr. Frank 
said, “without using the operational 
meaning, we derive from our abstract 
principles again abstract principles. 
We never get into touch with an ac- 
tual human problem.” Rather, as 
Professor Robert M. Mclver sug- 
gested, we can best work up to a sound 
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philosophy through concrete experi- 
ences with democracy. This method 
of beginning with concrete situations 
and problems worked successfully in 
the Tennessee Valley project and re- 
sulted in a certain unity among diverse 
specialists. In the schools, this idea 
is still more obviously applicable. By 
practicing democratic living in their 
classrooms, clubs, and playgrounds, 
students may gain a real appreciation 
of the democratic way of life and 
gradually be prepared to discuss and 
appreciate nation-wide and world- 
wide issues. Thus students may ex- 
perience unity in action even though 
they do not always achieve unity in 
opinion and, most important of all, 
they may be educated toward the ex- 
pectancy of agreement and integration 
of diverse points of view. 
Fortunately, as Mr. Gregory Bate- 


son, an anthropologist and member 
of the Council on Intercultural Rela- 


tions said, “man is a prodigiously 
educable animal.” And fortunately 
human nature often re-enforces dem- 
ocratic procedure. Man may be mo- 
tivated by his gregarious nature, by 
his desire to do a good job, by his 
increasing awareness of himself and 
of the social processes that are going 
on in his community. There are laws 
of growth for civilized man. Human 
beings are neither good nor evil but 
* 


extraordinarily versatile. Experiments 
with rats have shown that the rats 
become “bad”—develop enormous 
aggressive tendencies—after experi- 
encing a series of easy victories fol- 
lowed by defeat; that they become 
neurotic when repeatedly confronted 
with serious inconsistencies with which 
they are unable to cope. We must 
guard against doing the sort of thing 
that will induce similar aggressive and 
neurotic behavior in human beings. 

Recognizing the potentialities for 
good and evil in human beings and in 
the societies which they have estab- 
lished, we should build on their posi- 
tive qualities. Mr. Lyman Bryson 
of Teachers College made a most sig- 
nificant contribution when he applied 
this fundamental principle of person- 
nel work to societies. He believes it 
is possible and necessary in post-war 
reconstruction to start with the present 
patterns of each nation and by reason, 
which proceeds from details to broader 
generalizations, and by persuasion, 
which uses patterns of loyalties which 
we have in common, build on each 
society’s positive potentialities for the 
realization of the democratic way of 
life. This is the constructive, dynamic 
way in which to think of peace. It is 
the therapeutic method of achieving 
peace by eradicating the notions and 
conditons that give rise to war. 

* 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., has issued a 
29 page “War Supplement” in the form of an extra chapter for Lowry S. 
Howard’s textbook The Road Ahead: A College Orientation and Guidance 
Book which was described on page 43 of the October 1941 Journat. It 
deals with specific materials to guide students on questions ranging from 
“What shall I do in the war effort?” to abstract considerations of right and 


wrong ways of thinking about war. 


Convenient marginal cross-references 


to the book are included. This Supplement is supplied free of charge to 
each student in classes using the textbook. 





Book Routes 
CATHERINE €. REED 


Today all traffic has gone military. 
Even paper is marshalled into activ- 
ity for its defense purposes. Ink and 
the metallic pen are lined up into two 
squadrons, conservation and priority. 
In fact the only free flow is in thought 
which still has its own mobile power 
but is more than ever in need of direc- 
tion “beams.” 

It is with due regard for the emer- 
gency that is upon us that we turn in 
this issue from printers’ publications 
and authors’ forewords to mark out 
professional needs in editions for the 
duration. This will be an interval 
when ideas are not as prolifically 
spread before us in texts, treatises, and 
testaments. Yet they must arrive 


from one to the other of us in order 
to keep our lines of action barricaded 


by our common purposes. The fol- 
lowing markers set forth strategic 
needs for articles or volumes to come. 

1. How much individuality can be 
reserved per person? In this present 
day when mass effort alone gives se- 
curity and when standard practices 
produce power, what is happening to 
the unique features which would dis- 
tinguish each citizen? In personnel 
programs, we have been preserving 
these as of fundamental significance. 
In fact we have considered it the 
prime function of education to dis- 
cover and to promote them as the 
integral rights of the student. Now 
conformity can be secured more easily 
when there are fewer differences in 
individuals and conformity means sol- 
idarity in effort and efficiency in pro- 
cedure. Both of these are crucial in a 
war emergency. Will the emphasis on 
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achievement relax sufficiently after a 
democratic victory to release-each per- 
son to find his own stature again? 
Shall we continue to offer to the un- 
dergraduate student opportunity for 
self-development or advocate rou- 
tine performance in the ranks? If the 
latter is a temporary necessity, how 
may we provide experience that will 
warrant his return to self-develop- 
ment later? 

2. How can we gauge more rapidly 
and exactly the skills, lags and motive 
forces of personality? This sorting of 
humanity was an immediate need 
when service and civilian personnel 
had to be placed in crucial responsibil- 
ities. If we made a mistake in the se- 
lection of a student we could easily 
rectify it by eliminating him from 
school on the basis of academic or per- 
sonal disability. His place then could 
be filled by another applicant and the 
campus population was not greatly 
disturbed. Now the candidate in Ser- 
vice must be indexed as to abilities and 
skills immediately upon induction and 
placed where he will be infallible as to 
duty. His needs no longer are a mat- 
ter of study except as they concern the 
military machine. Tests of mechani- 
cal skills and inventories of hobbies or 
natural interests give, as they gave us, 
data as to his probable success. But 
the factors that are even more salient 
in personality—the motives, the reac- 
tions and the intents of the individual 
—have not been identified or cata- 
loged. Yet they must be of great sig- 
nificance in war strategy as well as in 
private life. Lay members of the fac- 
ulty have interviewed pre-freshmen 
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and they have gauged them on appear- 
ance, address and responses—all su- 
perficial indices. But now it is essential 
to determine quickly and accurately 
more about the inner functions of per- 
sonality—those that motivate and that 
provide purpose. From these, essen- 
tial morale for military action is de- 
rived. How can we validate first our 
evaluations of these functions and then 
the inventory of them in personality? 

3. How can we return from the 
practice of total command to that of 
guidance through educative choices 
made by the student? For the dura- 
tion the effort will be to get the job 
done. In the settlement of democratic 
polity to follow, the effort will be to 
get “the best” out of each individual. 
Whether this will be “the best” in 
terms of past individualistic prosper- 
ity is improbable. It rather will be 
“the best” attainable by the individual 
associated with his fellow-beings even 
on the scale of a world order. His 
choices no longer will be independent, 
but made on the basis of relationships 
to others. His gain will be coopera- 
tive rather than competitive, thereby 
changing the general practices even 


* 


more rapidly than the progressivists in 
education have hoped. But to insure 
the democratic status as opposed to the 
totalitarian, the control must be re- 
turned to voluntary performance and 
the incentive must transfer from mass 
achievements to personal contribution. 
This will require adaptation of the 
present principles of guidance but it 
does insure their operation as basic 
features in democratic government. 
Much of the authoritarianism will 
have to disappear from education and 
rivalry slowly will be eradicated as a 
“drive” inconsistent with social pur- 
poses. Then we shall need to devise 
ways in personnel programs to influ- 
ence the student toward selection of 
and preparation for that career which 
will further actual democratic affairs. 
If initiative and enterprise still are to 
have merit, how shall we begin to in- 
terpret them on the basis of social 
obligations? 

As a completion question to test the 
impact of this article, “What current 
publications are you finding to route 
us through these present revolution- 
ary quandaries?” 


~ 


Lieutenant Commander Mildred H. McAfee, Women’s Reserve, Na- 


val Reserve, spoke to the Wellesley undergraduates on August 29 urging 
that they appreciate the gift of time which is theirs, adding: “There are 
hundreds of thousands of people who are subject to the judgment of other 
people who tell them how their time is to be used. Undergraduate women 
have freedom to decide what they are going to do with the opportunities 
and time at their disposal. It is largely for you to decide whether you will 
live with a productive power or within the limited barriers of prejudice and 
ignorance. . . . Learn just as much as you can. Don’t be afraid to learn facts. 
It isn’t enough to know how to go about finding out facts. The world is 
moving so fast, you need to have available instantly the information which 
you may use. Wars can’t be won nor peace achieved on hearsay and 
inaccurate information.” 





We Deans 


The National Association of Deans 
of Women is a Department of the 
National Education Association. We 
became a Department with the under- 
standing that we would individually 
become members of the National 
Education Association. In these days 
when Education is facing many 


changes and very serious problems, I 
urge our members who have not al- 
ready done so to join the National 
Education Association. The dues are 
$2.00. 

—Alice C. Lloyd, president, NADW 


NoMINATIONS 


The nominations committee re- 
quests members of the Association to 
send names for each elective office to 
be filled at the annual convention 
(president and treasurer) to the chair- 
man of the nominations committee, 
Dean Sarah G. Blanding, New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., be- 
fore December 1. From these sug- 
gested names and such as may be 
added by the nominations committee, 
the committee will prepare a slate of 
one candidate for each office to be 
filled. This slate will be sent to the 
members of the Association at least 
15 days before the annual convention. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Bertha S. Adkins, director of resi- 
dence, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Mass. 

Ann Anthony, dean in charge of 
Bronx Buildings, Hunter College, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Banks, Marietta M., dean of girls, 
High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Margaret B. Barker, director of per- 
sonnel, New York State Teachers 
College, Oneonta 

Margaret Blemker, director of resi- 
dences, University Hospitals, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 

Mary C. Boatwright, associate direc- 
tor, U.S.O. Club, Fort Benning, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Estelle M. Bonnell, consultant, De- 
fense of Children in the War 
Emergency, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Austin, Texas 

Brett, T. Ruth, dean of students, Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Mrs. Whitefield D. Brockman, host- 
ess, State Teachers College, Rad- 
ford, Va. 

Buddy, Elizabeth R., instructor in 
research techniques, School of 
Nursing Education, The Catholic 
University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Claire E. Burnett, dean of women, 
Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vt. 

Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, dean 
of women, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster 

Neva I. Charles, head, Biology De- 
partment, McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ill. 

Coolidge, Clare A., acting dean of 
women, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Elizabeth B. Crandall, executive off- 
cer, U. S. Naval Training School, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Margaret C. Disert, Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement, Philadelphia 

Mrs. J. L. Downing, dean of girls, 
Harrison Chilhowee Baptist Acad- 
emy, Seymour, Tenn. 
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Margaret Dunaway, dean of women, 
Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 
Harriet W. Elliott, associate director, 

Field Staff, Women’s Division, 
War Savings Stamps, U. S. Trea- 
sury Department, Washington, 

D. C. 

Mrs. Ally C. Handman, visitor, Serv- 
ice League, Norwood, Ohio 

Margaret Hewitt, personnel worker, 
War Production Board, 215 E. 
Chestnut St., Chicago 

Mary Harley Jenks, director of ac- 
tivities, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Edna Rendall Kraft, assistant to 
the headmistress, Brantwood Hall 
School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Edna Lewinson, administrative assis- 
tant and dean of girls, William 
Howard Taft High School, 230 E. 
172nd St., Bronx, N. Y. 

Mildred H. McAfee, lieutenant com- 
mander, Women’s Reserve, Naval 
Reserve, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mary Belle McElwain, acting dean, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Carolyn L. McGowan, chief, Em- 
ployee Adjustment Section, Divi- 
sion of Civilian Personnel and 
Training, Office of the Secretary of 
War, Washington, D. C. 

Frances Maisch, lieutenant, j.g., U. S. 
Naval Training Station, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. Betty E. May, dean, Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. 

Mary E. Mulloy, personnel worker, 
Transportation Corps, Services of 
Supply, U. S. War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Meta Norenberg, dean of girls, High 
School, Perry, Iowa 


Georgia W. .Owen, head resident, 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Phyllis A. Pearson, director of resi- 
University, 


dences, Kent State 
Kent, Ohio 

Myrtle Z. Pider, chaperon, Wilson 
Hall, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

Genevieve E. Poole, chief employee 
relations counselor, Office of the 
Surgeon General, U. S. War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Beverly Jane Rank, dean of girls, 
Union High School, Chowchilla, 
Calif. 

Mary Jane Roberts, dean of girls, The 
Dalles Senior High School, The 
Dalles, Ore. 

Helen Pool Rush, dean of women, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Zelma K. Seyler, dean of girls, High 
School, Washington Court House, 
Ohio 

Sister M. Pierre Desmond, dean, Col- 
lege Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

Sister Mary Gonzaga Haessly, dean, 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 

Sister Agnes Immaculata, dean of 
women, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Sister M. Peter, dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 

Mrs. Eugenia K. Spalding, consultant 
in nursing education, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, dean of 
women, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn 

Dorothy Stratton, executive officer, 
U. S. Naval Training School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Esther L. Swenson, dean of students, 
Career Institute, Chicago 

Virginia Townsend, student counselor, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 
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Frances Triggs, clinical counselor, 
Personnel Bureau, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Etta Turner, dean of women, John B. 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Rosa Lee Walston, senior specialist in 
student personnel administration, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Euphro Wisda, supervisor, 
Tower Hall, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Charlotte Wollaeger, dean of women, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisc. 


CONVENTION 


The program chairman for the St. 
Louis convention is Miss Thelma 
Mills, director of student affairs for 
women, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. Miss Cornelia P. Brossard, 
dean of women, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, is the social chairman. 


PrersonNEL Work 1n Cute! 


I was in Chile during the most 
thrilling period of the past ten years. 
The impressive Eucharistic Congress 
of the Catholics, the dean of President 
Aguirre Cerda and mourning for him, 
the new elections, the Rio Conference 
and our entering into the war affected 
Chile profoundly. 

I went to South America 25 years 
ago as a teacher in Santiago College 
under our Methodist Board of Mis- 


sions and after a year was made direc- 
tor of the Hagar Anglo-Chileno, the 
first house of residence for women stu- 
dents of the University of Chile. The 


"Excerpts from a personal letter written by Sara 
Norris, dean of women, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn., give an interesting glimpse of South 
America. 


latter had been opened a few years be- 
fore by our Church at the request of 
the University authorities so that their 
students of English might live where 
they could hear the English idiom all 
the time. We did what would cer- 
tainly be called personnel work, the 
first to be done for students in Chile. 
We tried to develop our house as we 
do the halls of residence in our col- 
leges here and it was heart-warming 
to find how worthwhile our effort had 
been. Our building was a part of the 
same mission property where Santiago 
College was and when that property 
was sold when the new Santiago Col- 
lege was built, our building was razed 
too and that work under our Board 
was given up. 

But everywhere I went in Chile I 
met my girls and the affection they ‘ 
seemed to feel for me and the old 
Hagar made me feel that those four 
years had been well spent. They 
have kept up their interest in each 
other as sorority girls do here in the 
states. I was very proud of the work 
of many of them. One, who had been 
one of my problems, is now a distin- 
guished woman lawyer. Another 
one is married ‘to a young American 
engineer, whom she met at one of the 
mines where she was the company 
pharmacist. In the best Girls’ Liceo 
in Valparaiso, another has taught Eng- 
lish for 12 years. Many of the girls 
have married and have lovely homes 
and children; some of them teach, too. 
Others are well-known physicians and 
other professional people. 

Other Hagares were opened after 
ours, among them one under the Pres- 
byterian Church. That work is still 
going on. The Catholic Church and 
other groups have opened other 
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houses and are doing something along 
the line of personnel work by furnish- 
ing desirable housing and social con- 
ditions for the small groups they 
touch. 

From various girls I heard the 
statement that in our house they had 
met the first personal otuch in their 
education, and I think that still in the 
liceos the interest in the student is 
largely an academic one. Of course, I 
am speaking of national schools. 

Santiago College is no longer direct- 
ly under our Board although we are 
still much interested in it and have 
representation both on the boards in 
the States and in Chile. It is a mag- 
nificent school. Graduates are among 
the most charming women one meets 
in Chile and are becoming more and 
more interested in social problems 
through their continuing contacts with 
the College. 

In Buenos Aires just a few days be- 
fore I sailed, the head of the Univer- 
sity Women’s group came to call. 
Those women are this year opening a 
Hagar for women students. 

I had tea before I left Buenos Aires 
with leaders of the Consigo Nacional 
de Myers and one group there is do- 
ing interesting work for rural schools. 
One woman makes a contact with a 
school and at regular intervals sends 
packages of books, sweets, and various 
things to the children of the school to 


supplement what the state gives them. 
When possible the teacher comes to 
the club-house when she is in Buenos 
Aires and finds inspiration there. 
Those women are touching life at 
many points to help underprivileged 
children and women. The YWCA 
under able leadership is doing a fine 
piece of work. The Catholic Church 
or the State has taken over ideas and 
is offering many services in which the 
Associations were pioneers. They feel 
there is yet much to do and are now 
working hard along the lines of health 
education. 

In Chile, the President was espe- 
cially interested in the physical fitness 
of his people and one day I attended 
the opening of a magnificent health 
and educational centre erected as an 
example of the kind of centre there 
should be in the various sections of 
the city. These buildings and the up- 
to-date Mothers’ Hospital in Lima, 
equipped with 900 bdes, are at present 
superior to the personnel necessary to 
maintain the services, for they do not 
yet have enough people trained to 
carry out such pretentious programs. 


In MEMORIAM 


Sister M. Edmund, formerly dean, 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, 
N. Y., June 16, 1942. Joined the 
Association February 14, 1935. 





